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Editorial 


Vitality—what should it mean in terms 
of the activities in which high-school pupils 
spend their days? What is the difference 
between a vital activity and any other kind 
of activity? Those of us who have lived 
with young people both in and out of the 
schoolroom have had occasion many times 
to note the striking—sometimes startling— 
alteration in facial expression, posture, 
stride, and voice that sometimes occurs 
along with certain changes of environment. 
The boy who has been lounging listlessly 
becomes in the twinkling of an eye alert and 
purposeful ; his eye sparkles, his voice rings. 
Vitality shines through every movement that 
he makes. 

What causes this alteration ? Can this vital 
attitude be brought about by the direction 
of the pupil’s activities by the teacher? Is it 
desirable that the development of this frame 
of mind in pupils should be one of the aims 
of every teacher? If you answer these last 
two questions in the affirmative, then you 
will try to control the environment of your 
pupils in such a way that interest in their 
work will dominate their actions. 

For most teachers and pupils the most 
important factor in the environment is the 
subject that is being studied. The most im- 
portant result to be achieved is mastery of 
that subject. If, however, you come to feel 
that the attitude of purposefulness men- 
tioned above is also a matter of real im- 
portance, you will certainly find yourself 
under the necessity of making some modifi- 
tations in the emphasis you place upon this 
mastery of subject matter. 


The modification will, of course, differ in 
different cases. With some pupils, in some 
subjects, the purposeful frame of mind will 
result directly from the keen interest in the 
subject. When this is true, growth in skill 
and power is bound to take place. When, 
however, the pupil is indifferent or even 
antagonistic, even though he may succeed in 
giving correct answers to seven out of every 
ten of the questions on his examination, it 
is still questionable whether his educational 
growth has been satisfactory. 

At present one is, I believe, bound to be 
impressed with the emphasis placed, in many 
schoolrooms, upon the necessity of passing 
the examination. Not always, but too fre- 
quently perhaps, pupil and teacher seem to 
an onlooker to be dominated by one aim— 
to acquire without much discrimination the 
information contained in the pages of an 
assigned lesson. All too often the state of 
mind of many pupils in the classroom seems 
to be one of indifference, sometimes even of 
suppressed hostility. It is still possible to 
find schoolrooms in which this state of af- 
fairs is accepted as one of the natural ac- 
companiments of the education of the young. 

Mastery of the subject one studies is, of 
course, important. No study should go on 
—probably no true study can go on—unless 
the student is zealous in his effort to learn, 
and discriminating in his evaluation of what 
he has learned. The attitude with which he 
attacks his tasks is, therefore, of prime im- 
portance and should be a matter of interest 
to his teacher. 

A.D. W. 
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Why Secondary Education? 


William L. Wrinkle 


Epitor’s Note: The following analysis of the pres- 
ent status of secondary education is a timely stimu-~ 
lus to thought on the part of alert teachers. The 
author is director of the Secondary School of the 
Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley, Colo- 
rado. A. D. W. 


HE PLANNING of a program for educa- 
‘Tew demands at the outset a clear con- 
ception of the purposes which that education 
is to serve. The initial task is a determination 
of the functions, aims, and objectives to be 
achieved. Without an understanding of the 
desired ends, it is impossible to determine the 
direction in which the program is to lead, 
the materials to be utilized, the activities to 
be stimulated, or the procedures to be fol- 
lowed. 

With respect to the purposes for which the 
school exists there is little of definiteness to 
be found in the literature of education. Cer- 
tain subjects came into the curriculum be- 
cause they represented functional values at 
the time of their introduction. Latin was once 
a language of commerce; mathematics was 
of service in surveying and navigation. The 
school served only a small fraction of the 
total population. The great mass of people 
needed little formal education to make their 
adjustments in a simple society. But civiliza- 
tion changed. When it became necessary to 
justify subjects which no longer represented 
functional values, the theory was evolved 
that in some mysterious manner effort ap- 
plied in the learning of such subjects resulted 
in a general increase in the abilities of the 
student in all other areas of intellectual en- 
deavor. This theory, discredited as it has be- 
come, peculiarly persists. Evidences of it are 
still to be found in the curriculum of the 
modern high school. 

From the beginning the secondary school 
has been regarded primarily as a preparatory 
area in which the child is prepared for a 


more advanced education. The curriculum 
has been handed down from the higher levels 
and the success of the student has been meas- 
ured in terms of his achievement with re- 
spect to the inherited mass of subject matter 
which, it was assumed, served best in his 
preparation for further education, 

As civilization evolved and large numbers 
of students, previously neglected in the plan- 
ning of a program for education, demanded 
admission to the school, new pressures were 
brought to bear upon the school. Gradually 
new subjects made their appearance in the 
curriculum. New theories were introduced. 
Education was conceived by frontier think- 
ers not merely as preparation for something 
to come at a future date but also as living 
in the present. The idea of the child as the 
central factor in education was advanced. 

Today the curriculum of the secondary 
school represents the result of accretion ex- 
tending back over the centuries. The prob- 
lem of identifying the purposes of education 
is today so clouded by attempts to justify an 
indefensible body of subject matter that 
more effort is devoted to defending the in- 
herited curriculum than is given to funda- 
mental efforts in answering the problem, 
What is the purpose of education? The as- 
sumed vested rights of teachers is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progressive adjust- 
ment of education. 

Education has one responsibility—its re- 
sponsibility to society which is the source of 
its support. There can be no justification for 
an educational program which does not con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the social or- 
der. Any attempt to determine educational 
functions, aims, and objectives which does 
not have as its basis a careful study of con- 
temporary life and the contemporary social 
order is at the outset doomed to unavoidable 
inadequacy. 
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Why Secondary Education? 


WHAT.ARE THE ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE? 

Modern civilization may be characterized 
as a machine civilization in which society is 
highly industrialized and integrated. Man’s 
environment has been and is being changed 
by innumerable discoveries and inventions 
which have enlarged his horizon. The utili- 
zation and the transfer of unlimited amounts 
of energy are so great that the problem of 
production and the effectiveness of energy 
control challenge the attention of every mem- 
ber of society. Power development or energy 
release has transformed the manner of liv- 
ing, has determined the outcomes of indus- 
try, has influenced the rapidity and the ef- 
fectiveness of social intercourse, and has 
modified the progress of civilized society by 
rapidly replacing an era of human labor by 
one of machine labor. Thus the scientific con- 
tributions to the development of the present 
industrial civilization have created changes 
in the program of living. A decrease in the 
release of human energy necessary to eco- 
nomic self-support has been attended by a 
proportionate increase in leisure time that 
was formerly spent in productive economic 
activity. What to do with leisure has become 
an increasingly acute individual and social 
problem. 

Not only has there developed an increased 
complexity in the economic relationships of 
the individual, both in production and in dis- 
tribution, and in local, national, and interna- 
tional governmental affairs, but personal op- 
portunities resulting from contacts with 
literature, newspapers, libraries, the theater, 
and the radio have been greatly broadened. 

Social institutions are in a process of 
change. They are in a process either of de- 
cay or of progressive transition. Human 
thought has been influenced by increased 
knowledge as evidenced by a change in atti- 
tudes and ethical practices in relation to peo- 
ple and social institutions. The present year 
has witnessed the emergence of a social 
philosophy formerly advocated only by small 
minorities. Similarly, the government, the 
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school, and all other social institutions are en- 
gaging in a transition from the old accepted 
order to new positions. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY IS BASIC TO 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

An understanding of contemporary life in 
itself, however, is inadequate as a sole basis 
for determining the program for education. 
It is necessary that a philosophy of society 
be agreed upon. The events of recent years 
have so modified the direction of social de- 
velopment that a new philosophy, for the 
participation of our people in a complex so- 
cial order, must be crystallized. Provision 
must be made so to educate individuals that 
their life activities will result in group wel- 
fare rather than in self-aggrandizement. In- 
dividual success must be measured by stand- 
ards which foster the interests of society 
rather than by the ideal of material goods 
gained through individual nonsocial prac- 
tices. 

Attitudes in conformance to collectivistic 
trends of socio-economic development must 
be stimulated. Liberal attitudes towards race 
equality, willingness to participate in desir- 
able and needed social experimentation, and 
the recognition of the intrinsic worth of the 
individual in an integrated and interdepen- 
dent social order are necessary to social and 
economic well-being. 

There should be an equable distribution of 
the opportunities leading to economic self- 
support. The general cultural level must be 
raised through the socialization of the out- 
comes of labor. Every individual should have 
the assurance that opportunity for adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, educa- 
tion, and recreation is guaranteed through a 
carefully managed system of distribution. 

On the basis of an understanding of con- 
temporary life and the acceptance of a 
philosophy of society must be built a philos- 
ophy of education. What is the responsibility 
of education to the social order? The school 
may serve one of several functions. It may 
function as an agency for perpetuating the 
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status quo. It may concern itself with de- 
veloping knowledge relating to the heritage 
of the past. It may aim at the development 
of an impartial understanding of funda- 
mental problems and controversial issues. 
It may accept the responsibility of a par- 
ticipant rather than that of an observer 
in a program of social progress. Fundamen- 
tally, the educational program must be an 
outgrowth and must contribute to an under- 
standing of contemporary life. Further, the 
education program must result in an ability 
and a willingness to participate in activities 
contributing to social welfare and social 
progress. 

If the school is to contribute to and par- 
ticipate effectively in the promotion of social 
progress, education must become a continu- 
ous process of socialization. Such a program 
should involve a determination of funda- 
mental attitudes and appreciation with re- 
spect to people, natural phenomena, institu- 
tions, practices, and in the form of principles 
and generalizations that contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the industrial, ethical, aes- 
thetic, socio-economic, and scientific environ- 
ment. It should involve the development of 
the ability of the individual to meet and solve 
new problems which arise in a dynamic social 
order. It should involve the formation of 
skills and habits that will enable the indi- 
vidual to respond readily and appropriately 
to environmental stimuli. It should make pro- 
vision for continuous application of these at- 
titudes, generalizations, skills, habits, and ap- 
preciations to contemporary life situations. 
It should develop a feeling of values. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

That education is a continuous process not 
terminating at the close of a fixed period 
is generally accepted. Yet in the face of this 
acceptance much effort is expended in at- 
tempts to identify the functions of different 
areas of the school organization which have 
developed in the evolution of the machinery 
of education. The functions of secondary 
education cannot be easily conceived as dif- 
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ferent and distinct from the functions of ele- 
mentary education on the one hand or from 
the functions of higher education on the 
other. Differences are differences in degree 
rather than kind. The functions of all educa- 
tion are fundamentally the same. However, 
emphasis to certain functions may be given 
greater recognition in certain periods of the 
maturing of the child than in other periods. 

1. The extension of educational oppor- 
tunity to all youth. Secondary education his- 
torically has been highly selective. The state- 
ment of the Committee of Ten, that “the 
main function (of the secondary school) is 
to prepare for the duties of life that small 
portion of all the children in the country who 
show themselves able to profit by an educa- 
tion prolonged to the eighteenth year and 
whose parents are able to support them while 
they remain so long at school,” illustrates the 
selective conception of secondary education, 

It is not difficult to show that throughout 
the period of the development of secondary 
education the secondary school has been a 
selective institution, enrollment in which has 
not represented a true cross section of the 
total population. Studies have been made 
which show the positive relationship between 
the social and economic status of parents and 
the extent of enrollment of their children in 
the schools. The selectiveness of secondary 
education has been gradually reduced, but 
even today the secondary school enrolls only 
slightly more than fifty per cent of the poten- 
tial student population. 

Certainly we must concede that today the 
school is an institution which is responsible 
for keeping the immature members of society 
under its direction for a much extended pe- 
riod of time. Our economic development has 
made it increasingly unnecessary for youth 
to devote itself to the task of assisting in the 
economic support of the family. Youth in in- 
dustry is a liability in the sense that their 
employment adds to the problem of unem- 
ployment of adults, which has become a nor- 
mal condition affecting millions of our adult 
population, It is the responsibility of the 
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Why Secondary Education? 


school to retain under its direction the youth 
of our country for a rapidly increasing pe- 
riod of time. 

2. Integration. The function of education 
in a primitive society would obviously be dif- 
ferent from the function in a complex social 
order. In a pioneer society the problems of 
the individual would be primarily involved 
in his adjustment to the natural environment. 
Individualism would be an asset. In a com- 
plex society, however, the individual must 
necessarily give precedence to the social or- 
der and his problems must increasingly in- 
volve adjustments to a social environment, 
the importance of which necessarily super- 
cedes individual interests. The day of rugged 
individualism is past in the American social 
order. A fundamental function of the school 
is the integration of the student until the de- 
sired common qualities, skills, habits, knowl- 
edge, appreciations, ideals, and attitudes be- 
come fixed. As social distance is reduced and 
the life of the individual member of society 
becomes closely related to the life of the 
other members of society, it is essential that 
all members of the social order have certain 
things in common, 

3. Recognition of individual aptitudes, in- 
terests, and needs. Beyond the essential in- 
tegration of the members of the social group 
which ensures abilities in living together ef- 
fectively, the standardization of all individ- 
uals would be undesirable. Individuality must 
be protected. No two individuals are exactly 
alike with respect to their abilities, interests, 
or needs. Such diversity should be encour- 
aged. The possibilities of differentiation are 
almost limitless. The simplest aspects of dif- 
ferentiation would permit a recognition of 
individual interests and individual prefer- 
ence in the selection of activities involved in 
a program of integration. At the opposite ex- 
treme differentiation includes a wide variety 
of possibilities. Certainly there is little or no 
justification for specialization in secondary 
education as represented by the organization 
of specialized curricula, the concentration of 
student learning activities into narrow fields 
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to the neglect of other general and valuable 
areas, and the classification of students ac- 
cording to majors, with the implication that 
the student has adequate general education 
and is ready to limit his further efforts to 
restricted areas. Differentiation must be per- 
mitted through opportunities for exploration 
of interests, aptitudes, and capacities to the 
end that the student strengthens old interests, 
discovers new interests, and recognizes areas 
of special abilities. Exploration is a common 
function of all education and should not be 
regarded primarily as the function of specific 
units of activity assigned to some specific 
area in the organization of the educational 
program. 

4. Guidance. Teaching most adequately 
defined is guidance, the stimulating and di- 
recting of learning activity on the part of 
the student. Guidance has been increasingly 
recognized as a function of the school in re- 
cent years. At first the emphasis to guidance 
was in its vocational aspects. The giving of 
primary emphasis to vocational guidance has 
receded markedly and guidance is rapidly be- 
coming recognized in all of its aspects—edu- 
cational, personal, social, aesthetic, etc. 

5. Development of ability in self-educa- 
tion. A fundamental function of the second- 
ary school is to promote the development of 
abilities on the part of the student to educate 
himself. The experiences provided by the 
school cannot be extended indefinitely. As 
students near maturity they necessarily with- 
draw from participation in the school or- 
ganization. It is essential that by the time of 
withdrawal each student should have learned 
how to continue his education with the facili- 
ties which he has at his disposal. It is as 
much the responsibility of the school to teach 
how to learn as it is what to learn. Abilities 
in self-education should be an end towards 
which educational practices should consist- 
ently be directed. 


AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Statements of the aims of secondary edu- 
cation are by no means difficult to find in 
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educational literature. Frontier thinkers 
from time to time have contributed to the 
ever growing list of statements. Unfortu- 
nately, such statements of aims, or even their 
acceptance by teachers, may not modify edu- 
cational practice. The customary procedure 
when confronted by a new statement of aims 
is for the teacher, irrespective of the area 
with which her efforts may be associated, to 
claim that her subject is contributing to a 
realization of the aims under consideration. 

Probably no statement of aims has been so 
popularly accepted and repeated as the list 
proposed by the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education which re- 
ported the Seven Cardinal Principles. The 
aims submitted by this commission include 
health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocations, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character. On the basis of activity analyses 
Bobbitt would include language activities 
(which is undoubtedly implied in “command 
of fundamental processes” in the Seven 
Cardinal Principles), unspecialized nonvoca- 
tional activities, general social activities, 
mental health, and religious activities. Cox 
would substitute for “citizenship” in the 
Seven Cardinal Principles and for “general 
social relations” in Bobbitt’s list the aim of 
“associational living.” He would also recog- 
nize the development of scientific interests 
and methods, appreciations, and specialized 
activities, the last of which probably would 
be included under “vocations” in the other 
lists. The Colorado Education Association 
list would include recreations and apprecia- 
tions, science and mathematics, and philos- 
ophy. 

Without any further reciting of state- 
ments of aims, of which there are many, it is 
obvious on the basis of those mentioned 
above that when any statement is reduced 
to a few words the problem immediately be- 
comes a problem of interpretation. Health 
in the Seven Cardinal Principles may be in- 
terpreted as meaning physical health or men- 
tal health, or both, depending upon the at- 


titude of the interpreter. Command of funda- 
mental processes might include computation 
in arithmetic, how to speak, how to write, 
how to read, how to study, scientific think. 
ing, and others, depending upon the concep. 
tion of “fundamental processes” by the one 
making the analysis. Citizenship to one 
teacher might mean a knowledge of histori- 
cal facts chronologically arranged; to an- 
other it might mean a minimum of historical 
facts and a maximum of desirable social ha- 
bits and attitudes. If education is to make an 
attempt to achieve certain desired outcomes, 
it is not sufficient that we stop with a state- 
ment of general aims. It is necessary that 
these aims be broken down into specifics. It 
is not sufficient to say that a fundamental 
aim of secondary education is the develop- 
ment on the part of the student of ability to 
associate happily with others. We must ana- 
lyze that general ability into subsidiary abili- 
ties the possession of which, when taken to- 
gether, enable the individual to maintain 
happy relations with other people. 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


If education may be defined in terms of 
controls of behavior, then the desired out- 
comes may be classified according to types 
of controls. A simple analysis would reveal 
that our behavior in many situations is auto- 
matic—that we respond to stimuli in the en- 
vironment on the basis of habit reactions 
which require no thinking but merely the 
operation of an automatic response. We 
know that much of our behavior is not auto- 
matic and that in many situations we are con- 
fronted by problems for which we have no 
ready-made response. In such behavior it is 
necessary for us to analyze the problem, to 
evaluate the various aspects, and to arrive at 
a decision. Such control of behavior is adap- 
tive, since it is a response in the making of 
whick we have adapted our previous experi- 
ences in the adjustment to the new situation. 
There is still a third type of control of be 
havior which is more or less automatic but 
which is more complex and more difficult to 
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understand than the skill-habit type of re- 
sponse. These controls are highly general- 
ized. They are not necessarily based upon 
understandings or knowledge but may be 
essentially emotional. At some time or an- 
other they may have had their origin in a 
situation in which evaluations and judg- 
ments had to be made. Included in these 
highly generalized controls are attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations. 

On the basis of this approach to a deter- 
mination of the objectives of education the 
problem becomes : What habits, what skills, 
what understandings, what attitudes, what 
ideals, what appreciations are essential or 
desirable ? 

Fixed controls of behavior. Included in the 
fixed controls of behavior would be the abil- 
ity of the individual to communicate with 
others, which would include specific abilities 
in speaking, writing, reading, and listening, 
the ability to use quantitative measures, the 
ability to conform to social standards, etc. 
Certainly a fundamental ability in the school 
would be the ability to study and to utilize 
experiences in the solution of problems. 

No attempt is made here to list all of the 
fixed controls which might be desired in the 
individual as an outcome of his experiences 
in the secondary school. These abilities are a 
composite of more detailed abilities. The 
ability to read, for instance, would include 
abilities in recognizing words, of compre- 
hending the meaning of phrases, sentences, 
and paragraphs, of recognizing certain me- 
chanics such as punctuation, the ability to 
associate sequence of ideas, to recall experi- 
ences, to interpret pictures, to evaluate mean- 
ings and to retain them. Only when the more 
general objectives are broken down into de- 
tailed specific abilities do they become func- 
tional in directing teaching and learning ac- 
tivity. 

Adaptive controls of behavior. Adaptive 
wntrols of behavior are those usually re- 
garded as knowledge or understandings. 
These may take the form of general mean- 
ings, of generalizations or concepts, and of 
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principles and laws which are the expression 
of relationship between concepts. What un- 
derstandings should the student have who 
has completed the work of the secondary 
school? The understandings which are 
needed must be derived from our contem- 
porary life on the basis of our social philos- 
ophy. Here again any attempt to present a 
complete list of understandings which should 
be developed by the secondary school would 
involve a very extended list. 

From the field of social relationships may 
be derived a fundamental understanding that 
government in a democracy rests upon the 
consent and willingness of the governed to 
accept and assume civic responsibilities. This 
understanding, the importance of which as 
an outcome of our educational program is 
obvious, is a result of a variety of experi- 
ences each contributing to the final realiza- 
tion of the understanding. This understand- 
ing as an objective of education before it may 
become of any direct significance in educa- 
tional planning must be broken down into 
more specific understandings or generaliza- 
tions. To illustrate, the generalizations basic 
to the understanding or concept mentioned 
above would include the idea that the oppor- 
tunities of citizens in a democracy also carry 
obligations for participation, that govern- 
ments eventually decline and disappear when 
they cease to meet the needs of the governed, 
that the perpetuation of democratic govern- 
ment depends upon an adequate education of 
the governed, etc. 

As was pointed out in the consideration of 
the fixed controls of behavior, the general 
statement of desired outcome or objective 
must be analyzed into its subsidiary parts. 
The concept of the place of education in a 
democracy must be broken down into more 
specific generalizations. What education is 
adequate for life in a democracy? Should 
education in a democracy be universal? And 
the basis for the answer to each of these 
problems would in turn upon analysis reveal 
more specific understandings, generaliza- 
tions, and facts underlying them. 
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Here again no attempt will be made to which are most productive in achieving the 
enumerate the understandings or concepts desired end. When broken down into spe- 
which should be recognized in the organiza-__cifics the scientific attitude includes in addi- 
tion of a program for education as the start- tion to many others an inclination to recog. 
ing point for departure in planning. The nize cause and effect relationships freedom 
source of the understandings, of course, is from superstitions, the attitude of inquiry, 
in contemporary life and the philosophy set open-mindedness, respect for the experimen- 


gs up in its interpretation. tal method, and the tendency to use this sci- Et 
Generalized controls of behavior. In the _ entific method in the solution of problems. os 
area of the generalized controls of behavior Appreciations as desired outcomes of edu- an 
y lie the outcomes of education, achievement cation in a democratic society should be em 
7. of which in the past has been regarded large- identified, analyzed into subsidiary objec- the 
ly as a concomitant or accompanying out- tives, and taught for. The appreciation of Hi 
come. music may be analyzed into enjoyment of 
+, " Much has been said about the scientific at- rhythm, melody, harmony, action, tone, etc, 
Ee titude, yet our science program inthe second- Art appreciations are based upon under- 
.¥ ary school has devoted its time largely to the standings of balance, rhythm, dominance, 
iG teaching of information in science and has ete. ( 
a? hoped that in some manner the scientific at- of 
: titude would be a result. The deliberate at- PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION the 
tempt to teach for such outcomes has been On the basis of an understanding of con- con 
withheld because of an assumed inability to temporary life, the acceptance of a social lab« 
measure attitudes and the absence of instru- philosophy, the formulation of a philosophy pup 
ments by which such measurement may be of education, and the identification of the will 
made. Such problems are not primary. general purposes of education, the first prob- the 
Fundamentally the question is, What atti- lem of curriculum construction is a deter- “) 
tudes should the educated individual have? mination of the desired outcomes specifically curr 
Again the answer lies in the philosophy ac- stated. What habits, what skills, what under- scho 
cording to which the program of education standings, what attitudes, what appreciations sociz 
is to be planned. If the purpose of education contribute to the achievement of education any | 
is to indoctrinate with fixed ideas and an- adequate for living in the changing social or- the 1 
swers, an attitude of blind and complete con- der? The pattern of the educaticnal program, teria 
; formity would be desired. the inherited curriculum, the mechanical mun: 
' If the scientific attitude is desirable in a aspects of educational organization may sur- Mur 


democratic society, and there would be little vive or be severely modified. When education 
possibility of objection to accepting such an concerns itself with the fundamental prob- 
attitude as a desirable objective of demo- lem of determining objectives, the first step As 
a cratic education, the problem is to analyze in the construction of an adequate curricu- teach 
the scientific attitude into its various aspects lum will be on its way to realization. out sl 
and to utilize those materials and procedures Sistan 
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Glimpses of Secondary Education in 
Soviet Russia 


Gajanan S. Khair 


Eprtor’s Note: The following article, by one whose 
acquaintance with education in America and in 
India qualifies him to examine schools with an 
exceptional clearness of vision, gives us a vivid 
description of the schools of Russia. Dr. Khair, 
the author, is associated with the Maharashtra 
High School at Poona City, India. A. D. W. 


RUSSIAN CURIOSITY ABOUT INDIAN 
EDUCATION 
LOTHED in the garments of a worker, Mr. 
Michael Klokov was sitting in the office 
of a secondary school in Moscow. He was 
the director. Before he opened his mouth for 
conversation, I took him to be an ordinary 
laborer, perhaps the guardian of one of the 
pupils there. The questions that he asked me 
will show what is going on in the minds of 
the Soviet pedagogues. 

“Has labor any place in the Indian school 
curriculum? Do you correlate labor with 
school subjects? Do your pupils have any 
social or political organizations? Are there 
any antireligious circles in your schools? Do 
the teachers accept the philosophy of ma- 
terialism? Why is Gandhi opposed to com- 
munism? What is the philosophy of Krishna 
Murti? Are the Indian teachers organized?” 


HUMANE DISCIPLINE 

As we sat talking, two or three other 
teachers who were off duty joined us with- 
out showing any of the formalities which as- 
sistants have to show in the presence of head- 
masters. The directors seemed to hold that 
this kind of participation by the teachers was 
valuable for their education, and for educa- 
tion the Russians would set aside all formali- 
ties. Then I was taken around to see the 
school. Boys and girls, all wearing red scarfs, 
gathered around us with curiosity in their 
eyes. They did not feel any awe for the head- 
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master or for the stranger in a foreign cos- 
tume. To me, this freedom and informality 
of relations between officials and teachers 
and between teachers and pupils was surpris- 
ing. But when the bell rang and classes began 
everything was discipline. In some classes 
the regular lessons were going on with ques- 
tions and answers. In the workshops, boys 
and girls were working with lathes and saws. 
In the study rooms the pupils were studying 
or helping each other in their lessons. In the 
library some boys were reading and in one 
of the corners some of them were playing 
chess, the favorite game of the Russians. In 
a conspicuous place was the Red Corner with 
the shrine of Lenin, the place of inspiration 
for all the activities of the school. 


RUSSIA’S SACRIFICE FOR EDUCATION 


I visited two secondary schools j4“Mos- 
cow. Not that they are representdtive of all 
schools in the U.S.S.R., but they give an idea 
of the future Soviet high school. The enroll- 
ment in these schools was somewhere around 
fifteen hundred, like any of the large high 
schools in Poona. Most of the children be- 
longed to parents who were workers in some 
factory. The streets outside the schools were 
wretched but, upon entering, you got the im- 
pression of an American school building. 
(The Americans are the most lavish in their 
school buildings and equipment.) In some 
cases the mansions of noblemen have been 
utilized for schools. Many new buildings, 
especially suitable for school purposes, are 
being erected. Each class has a wall entirely 
made up of glass panes to admit the sun and 
light. There is a big gymnasium, an assembly 
hall, well-equipped laboratories and work- 
shops. Few other countries are spending so 
much on the equipment of laboratories and 
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workshops. There is a cinema hall, with 
shaded lights on each desk for taking down 
notes while the pictures are being shown. 
There is a broadcasting room and every class 
is equipped with a receiver, so that the di- 
rector or teacher can speak to the whole 
school on the radio. Directions for physical 
exercises are broadcast in this way, and for 
five minutes the whole school goes through 
corrective movements. There are shower 
rooms with hot and cold water. In spite of 
their present poverty, the Russians have 
given their best for the education of their 
children. 

That the health of the young generation 
may not suffer through malnutrition in the 
present crisis, substantial lunches and din- 
ners are served in the school. If the income 
of the parents is below thirty rubles, every- 
thing is given free to the children; if the 
income is about fifty rubles, they pay half the 
cost; others pay the full cost for food and 
fees. The boys are not required to buy new 
books every year. Only once in their school 
life they pay a small sum and books are pro- 
vided for all classes by the school. The chil- 
dren themselves see that the books are care- 
fully covered, and the class which stands first 
in the best use of books gets honor and a re- 
ward of two hundred rubles for recreation. 


COLLECTIVISM IN SCHOOL PRACTICES 


Intelligence alone does not form the basis 
for the classification of pupils when there 
are more divisions for the same standard. 
Bright and average children are not segre- 
gated. Bright children are mixed with aver- 
age, and average children with subaverage. 
But extremes of bright and dull pupils are 
never mixed together. Bright children do not 
go fast, but their program is richer and wider 
than that of the other children. The time re- 
quired to finish the curriculum is the same 
for both groups. The Russian pedagogues 
hold that this classification promotes the men- 
tal health of pupils and develops in them a 
collective philosophy of life. They want to 
root out the spirit of selfish individualism and 





competition, where every one is for himself 
and tries to beat the rest. In its place the 
spirit of codperation has to be developed, 
The Russians do have in their school what 
they call the socialistic competition, where 
groups compete with each other for some- 
thing which ultimately promotes the good of 
the society as a whole. Rewards are given 
not to individuals but to groups. The recipi- 
ents of prizes are chosen by the pupils them- 
selves, not by the teachers. The incentive of 
competition is blended with the spirit of co- 
Operation. The Soviet educators have a 
philosophy of life and society, and this is 
used as a point of reference for deciding the 
small details of pedagogical procedure, They 
want to be consistent and logical. 


DEMOCRACY WITHIN A CENTRALIZED 
SYSTEM 


The Russians have a very democratic way 
of organizing curricula and choosing text- 
books. The commissariat of education first 
appointed a commission of about one thou- 
sand teachers and pedagogues in order to 
make up the curriculum and to write text- 
books for schools. When this was done, 
mimeographed copies were sent to the 
schools. They were asked to try the curricula 
and the books for one year, and then send in 
their reports with suggestions. When these 
were received the commission revised the 
whole program in the light of the teachers’ 
suggestions, based on trial and experience. 
Then curricula and textbooks were issued as 
a decree from the central office. In this way 
the Soviet leaders have achieved democratic 
procedures within the framework of a cen- 
tralized authority and dictatorship of a 
party. 

WHAT DO THEY LEARN? 


Soviet Russia has a six-year high-school, 
over four years of elementary, and five years 
of preschool education. The child enters the 
secondary school at the age of twelve, when 
it has finished the following courses in the 
elementary school. 
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1. Labor 6. Mathematics 
2. Russian language 7. Social science 
3. Literature 8. Geography 

4. Foreign language, 9. Expressive art 


one year of English 
or German 
5. Biology 


10. Music and singing 
11. Physical culture 


There is no examination for the last three 
subjects. 

After the first three years of high-school 
education the pupil has to choose one of three 
alternatives. He may continue with second- 
ary school and prepare for the professional 
courses of the universities ; he may join the 
technicums where polytechnical courses of 
three or four years are offered ; he may join 
a factory school where he can learn some 
specific vocation in a year or two. In any 
case, no pupil loses the chance of higher edu- 
cation provided the required courses are 
completed. If the pupils want to complete the 
six-year high school, they go through the fol- 
lowing courses: 

1. Labor; practical and 
theoretical work in 
factories 


2. Russian language 
and literature 


5. Political economy 

6. Mathematics 

7. Physics, chemistry, 
and biology 

8. Technology 

3. Foreign language— 9. Technical designing 
German or English; 10. Astronomy, one 
seven years of one year 
required language; 11. Physical culture 
another is optional 12. Military training, at 

4. History least two years 


The only optional subject is the foreign lan- 
guage ; all other subjects are obligatory. 


A NEW EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


There is no such thing as a formal cen- 
tralized examination at the end of the high- 
school course. There is a commission of three 
members ; one is appointed by the commis- 
sariat of education, another is chosen by the 
parents, and the third member is the teacher 
himself. The teacher examines the children 
in the presence of the other two members. 
The certificate is given by the school, and 
the headmaster is responsible for its va- 


lidity. 
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LABOR, THE CENTER OF EDUCATION 


Labor occupies the central place in the 
Soviet secondary schools. Beginning from 
the lower classes, four or five periods a week 
are given to workshop practice and theory 
of technology. Every school has a workshop 
for woodwork, metalwork, electrical and me- 
chanical practice. During the last four years 
of high school, factory experience is re- 
quired for every pupil. Each school is at- 
tached to one or more factories. The schools 
that I visited were affiliated with a printing 
press, a metallurgical factory, a glass factory, 
and a chemical concern. The pupils have to 


. put in sixty hours a year, forty-five for prac- 


tical work and fifteen for the study of the 
general organization of the factory. For this 
work and education in the factories the pu- 
pils get their due wages, something from 240 
to 400 rubles. In Russia, all labor must be 
duly paid and this principle is applied even 
to educative labor. In each factory separate 
machines are set for the sake of pupils. They 
get instruction in practical work and theory. 
Each pupil is assigned to a different factory 
every year, so that at the end of four years 
he has accumulated a variety of experience. 
Excursions are arranged to visit other fac- 
tories. The product of the pupils’ labor is 
used for regular consumption, so that their 
work assumes reality. I asked the director of 
labor education whether the workers in the 
factories disliked these young people coming 
there and interrupting their work. He said 
that the workers were very glad to have these 
children in their workshops. They helped the 
pupils in every way to learn the mysteries of 
technical work. The feeling of jealousy and 
unwillingness which we generally expect in 
such a place is not present under the Soviet 
system. 


SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN THEORY AND 
ACTION 
Social and political work done by high- 
school pupils is an important feature of 
Soviet education. The object is to develop 
in the younger generation a civic and politi- 
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cal consciousness from a very early age. This 
education is not merely theoretical ; it is re- 
énforced by everyday practice. The nature 
of social work to be done is suited to the age 
and ability of the pupils. There are civic or- 
ganizations for young people of every age; 
the Octobrists from six to fourteen, the 
Pioneers from ten to seventeen, and the com- 
munist youths from fourteen to twenty- 
three. Membership in these organizations is 
optional, but about eighty per cent of the 
pupils take part in them. The activities of the 
members have two phases: self-development 
and social service. Young boys and girls 
form clubs and circles for the sake of study- 
ing and discussing political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems. They hold seminars and 
read the reports of their study or work. The 
other activity consists of actual social work. 
I visited a kindergarten and there saw four 
girls of high-school age. I wondered why 
they were there. The director told me that 
they were Pioneers who came there to or- 
ganize plays and games for the small chil- 
dren and tell them stories about Lenin and 
Stalin. It is part of their work. More curi- 
ous about the social activities of these peo- 
ple, I visited a high school one evening at 
eight o’clock. About fifty pupils around the 
age of fifteen were holding a meeting with 
one of the pupils in the chair. The teacher 
was sitting in one of the back rows among 
the pupils. The subject of the meeting was 
the liquidation of illiteracy. The boys had 
undertaken this work in their district and 
were planning the ways and means of their 
future work. There are a number of other 
activities undertaken by these Pioneers : they 
decorate the factories for festivals, give 
musical performances, do gardening work 
around the school, and help their district in 
social and political functions. About two 
hours a day are given by each pupil for these 
extra activities. 


BOLD EXPERIMENT IN SEX INSTRUCTION 


Health education in Russia has quite a 
comprehensive program. Medical examina- 








tions, physical culture, and corrective exe-- 
cises are very carefully planned. Sex educa- 
tion is an interesting feature of the whole 
scheme. An extremely courageous experi- 
ment is the sex instruction given to mixed 
classes of boys and girls. Children of twelve 
and thirteen are taught about the human 
skeleton, and those of fifteen and sixteen are 
taught anatomy and physiology. Information 
about sex hygiene and about the prevention 
of contagious diseases is freely imparted to 
students. I was curious to learn the attitude 
of pupils during the hours of sex instruction, 
The director told me that in a class of forty 
pupils, fifteen boys and twenty-five girls, in- 
formation about sex diseases was being 
given. There was not the slightest giggle, but 
on the contrary, the pupils showed a rather 
scientific curiosity. This result could be 
achieved because during earlier years the pu- 
pils were prepared for this instruction 
through the study of elementary biology. 


NO NEED OF ANTIRELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


It is not necessary to say that there is no 
religious instruction in the Soviet schools. I 
inquired whether antireligious teaching was 
imparted. The teacher said that this was no 
longer necessary because the children had 
already forgotten religion. The place of re- 
ligion has been taken by science, beginning 
with the Marxian evolutionary theory. 


MACHINERY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational guidance, rather selection, isa 
feature of the Soviet schools. The state 
wants to select the best men for technical and 
professional pursuits. A commission gathers 
data about the child, gives different tests, and 
consults the results of the medical and an- 
thropological examinations, On the basis of 
all this information the commission decides 
the career of the pupil and the proper school 
for further preparation. Education is com- 
pulsory to the fourteenth year, so almost all 
pupils reach that stage. Then about thirty- 
five per cent join the factory schools for im- 
mediate vocational preparation ; about fifty 
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per cent join the Technicums which offer 
four-year curricula in technical subjects; 
and the rest, about fifteen per cent, proceed 
to the upper high school and then to the uni- 
yersities. Thus the Soviet system of voca- 
tional guidance tries to select the best career 
for each person, and the best persons for so- 
cial and industrial leadership. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATES IN SCHOOLWORK 

There is a close tie-up between the Soviet 
schools and their community. The social 
work of the pupils in their district has al- 
ready been described. The parents of the pu- 
pils codperate actively with the school, which 
tries to utilize whatever service they offer. 
Parents who are teachers take the backward 
children of the school to be coached with 
their own children ; artists come and decorate 
the school ; carpenters repair the furniture; 
some mothers supervise the school kitchen 
and others accompany the boys on excur- 
sions and tours to distant places. In a school 
of eleven hundred children, twenty-four 
parents participated in the organization of 
the school, thirty-five helped retarded pupils, 
and two hundred of them helped in other 
ways. I visited an evening school and found 
a large meeting of parents. They were dis- 
cussing some changes that were being made 
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in the curriculum. The school authorities try 
to make the parents feel that it is their school 
and that the community must codperate in 
educating the children. 


WHY RUSSIA SUCCEEDS 


The Soviet educational system is only fif- 
teen years old. One wonders how in such a 
short time they could organize the small de- 
tails of their schools so consistently with 
their social philosophy. Their teachers speak 
the language of modern pedagogy. The soviet 
leaders recognized from the beginning the 
importance of education as an instrument of 
social control. They scanned the whole peda- 
gogical literature for the best procedures and 
practices. Whatever was consistent with 
their social theories they accepted; the rest 
they rejected. The Russian pedagogues have 
been bold enough to formulate their own 
educational philosophy, conflicting in some 
points with the accepted and traditional 
theories of education. Now their research 
laboratories are busy in developing newer 
and better techniques in conformity with 
their theories. Thus they have achieved a har- 
monious blending of critical selection and 
originality. They could do this because their 
social, political, economic, and cultural ideals 
were definite. 
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Epitor’s Note: Arthur E. Peterson, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Jordan schools at Sandy, Utah, 
describes in the article that follows a guidance 
plan that works convincingly. Guidance in the 
Sandy Junior High School is not an incidental 
adjunct to academic lesson learning, but an integral 
if not a central part of the daily program 
A. D. W. 


O MEET the demands of our dynamic so- 
Tet order, it is highly essential for 
schools to measure up to many new re- 
sponsibilities. If our schools are to continue 
as fundamental social-training institutions, 
their work must be actuated by a philosophy 
of education which recognizes that school 
efficiency is largely evaluated by social cri- 
teria. The entire school organization, the 
teaching technique, the personnel, the daily 
activities, etc., must reflect more than mere 
hopes of meeting the rapidly changing life 
conditions. They must present tangible and 
actual attempts to provide the type of life 
experience necessary to effect the democratic 
social and economic order essential to the 
perpetuation of this country’s highest civic 
ideals. 

One phase of education considered of vital 
importance today, but emphasized far too 
meagerly in actual practice, is guidance. In 
its broadest implications, it should be the 
foundation of modern school organization. 
Unless administrators recognize its value 
more generally by its application in actual 
practice, it will continue to be only a hope. 

To attempt to take guidance out of the 
category of hope and place it in the realm of 
reality, the faculty of the Sandy Junior High 
School, Sandy, Utah, has organized its school 
program upon the basis of guidance, and has 
set aside one period each day for activities 
not ordinarily offered in a formal academic 
program. This period is called the social-ac- 
tivity period. During the four years of its 
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Arthur E. Peterson 
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practice in the school, it has more than justi- 
fied its existence. Its value is obvious whether 
measured by the highly objective standards 
of the most “mechanistic” administrator or 
by the theory of the most extreme “progres- 
sive.” 

Guidance as implied by the Sandy School 
program includes many imiportant educa- 
tional aspects. Civic interest, participation 
and contribution; personality integration; 
physical and mental health ; vocational guid- 
ance ; leisure-time interests; counseling for 
self-control and self-direction; and educa- 
tional guidance are the major items empha- 
sized by the organization in general, but 
specifically in the social-activity period of 
each day. 

The activity period on Monday is used for 
general vocational guidance work. For study 
purposes vocations are arranged into twenty- 
four groups or fields. The simpler vocations 
are presented to the eighth grade and the 
more complex to the ninth grade. The 
seventh-grade students are given courses 
dealing with their adjustment to junior-high- 
school work, the purposes of education, and 
how to make the most of school and study 
time. Through plays, drama, visits, lectures, 
and other interesting activities, the students 
learn the qualifications necessary for success 
in each vocational area, the type of service 
to be rendered, the hazards, returns, and the 
probable chance for placement, etc. At the 
close of his study of each field, every student 
is asked to check his own ability, skills, and 
interests, as far as he knows them, against 
those required for success in each field. In 
general, the procedure used is a deliberate 
attempt to reach the objectives as set up by 
the vocational program: 

1. To arouse interest and curiosity in vocational 


fields and in the need of preparation for a voca- 
tion 











2. To familiarize the students with vocations and 
vocational opportunities to prepare for self-di- 
rection in vocational choice 

3, To make the students more conscious of their 
responsibilities to the school, to society, and to 
their own welfare 

4. To develop the attitude and desire to work for 
an objective and to achieve it 
Tuesday is club day. Every student is en- 

couraged to select a club activity in which 
he has some interest. As large a variety of 
club work is offered as possible in order to 
meet the interests of the majority of students 
in the school. This activity helps to develop 
leisure-time interests, and opens new and in- 
teresting fields for exploration which are not 
offered in the regular academic program. So- 
cial experience is provided which is most 
valuable in these days of essential group in- 
terest and cooperation. 

Wednesday is council day. Each student 
belongs to some one council whose objective 
is the improvement of a specific condition in 
the school or the community. Such items as 
conduct, etiquette, room and hall decoration, 
landscaping, parliamentary procedure, im- 
proved health, regular attendance, school 
safety and traffic control, etc., are considered 
in the council meetings. Definite recom- 
mendations are made to the homerooms or 
the student council. Through the reports 
brought back to the homerooms and the stu- 
dent council every student in school hears 
the report of every council and is allowed to 
react towards it. 

One of the most interesting and helpful 
councils in the school is the one composed of 
the presidents and vice presidents of classes, 
clubs, etc. It studies parliamentary proce- 
dure by actual practice. Consequently, every 
meeting held in school is conducted sys- 
tematically, and every student is given the 
opportunity to conduct a meeting properly. 

Thursday is set aside as homeroom day. 
Although the homerooms meet every morn- 
ing during the first school period, which is 
lengthened to allow some discussion of 
homeroom problems, the Thursday activity 
period is also assigned for homeroom work. 
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The order of business followed is that which 
is suggested by the school law-making body 
—the student council. This order calls for 
minutes, reports from the student council, 
debate on new recommendations, reports 
from school councils, discussion of case 
studies in conduct, and special workbook ac- 
tivity in self-evaluation and self-direction. 
During this period the class cashiers receive 
deposits for the school bank. Amounts from 
one cent up are accepted. The objective is 
to teach “saving for a purpose.” When a 
depositor’s saving objective is reached, which 
may be the amount for the purchase of a 
ball glove, pay a class fee, or open a savings 
account in a bank, etc., he may withdraw his 
savings to meet his purpose. 

Another important feature of the home- 
room period is the self-evaluation plan used. 
Each student is asked to evaluate himself in 
important personal qualities and abilities at 
stated intervals during the year. Personal 
appearance, health, school participation, con- 
duct, class contribution, interests, achieve- 
ment, community activity, etc., are items re- 
ceiving emphasis in this program. Most 
evaluations are made in graphs and are held 
in the strictest confidence. 

Each student preserves his self-evaluation 
blanks, the vocational work sheets, home- 
room instructional plans, and written ma- 
terial in a looseleaf booklet which is named 
“My Blazed Trail.” This pamphlet becomes 
a complete history of activity of each stu- 
dent’s junior-high-school work. At the time 
of graduation it is appropriately interpreted 
by an award system, and a felt pennant 
showing the record in inexpensive symbols 
is given each graduate. This system gives 
recognition for effort in more than thirty 
distinct fields of activity. Among the most 
important of these items are scholarship, citi- 
zenship, physical achievement, thrift, school 
contribution, officer duty fulfilled, library 
reading, athletics, attendance, punctuality, 
club work, and special service, 

The unit of organization in all guidance 
work is the homeroom, but the school has a 
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smooth working and efficient counseling 
service sponsored by a specially trained boys’ 
adviser and a girls’ adviser. This service is 
enhanced by the use of the “Big Brother” 
and “Big Sister” movements. Home co- 
Operation is made complete by the organiza- 
tion of a mothers’ council composed of the 
mothers of the girls, and a fathers’ council, 
made up of the fathers of the boys. These 
groups meet monthly for special instruction 
and schoolwork. 

In all guidance activities, it is the intent 
of the program to furnish the type of ex- 
perience which will contribute to a well- 
rounded development of each child, and 


which will help him to adjust himself more 
quickly and satisfactorily to the changing 
conditions he may encounter. With ordinary 
effort actuated by the interest motivated by 
each activity, it is possible for every child 
to receive satisfaction of all his human 
wishes. He can get the recognition he craves 
and the opportunity of self-expression and 
participation he desires. He is made to fee] 
secure in every school group. His opportun- 
ity for new experiences is limited only by his 
effort. Training in leadership and proper fol- 
lowership are his without the asking. Guid- 
ance more than a hope naturally becomes the 
by-product of the plan. 


Forthcoming Features 


The December number of THE CLEARING 
Howse will deal with standards. Four of the 
articles of the December issue arise from 
the activities of the Michigan School Mas- 
ters Club who addressed themselves to an- 
swering the question—“What should a 
young American graduate of the public 
high school know?” David M. Trout, dean 
of men of Hillside College, treats the ques- 
tion from the point of view of health; John 
R. Barnes, principal of the Grosse Pointe 
High School, from the point of view of rec- 
reation; Edgar G. Johnson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, from the standpoint of civil-social- 
moral development; and J. B. Edmonson, 
dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, from the point of 


view of vocational needs. 

Is secondary education for the teacher or 
for the pupil? Why not give the pupils some 
responsibility in activities that affect them 
more than they affect any other group? Har- 
old Benjamin, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, has shown how 
pupils may cooperate in this business of edu- 
cation. His article deals with course of study 
revision as a teaching procedure in the small 
high school. 

Timely and refreshing is an article by W. 
B. McPherson, superintendent of schools at 
Williams, Minnesota, entitled “Down the 
Road.” Timely because of the author’s atti- 
tude towards mass production; refreshing 
because of the sane humanitarian point of 
view on human relations. 
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A Project in Creative Education 
F. J. Faux 


Eprror’s Note: It is heartening to read of enter- 
prises like that which Mr. F. J. Faux, music super- 
visor in the Spanish Fork High School at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, describes in the following article. It 
seems not unreasonable to hope that this kind of 
hearty codperation among all the pupils and teach- 
ers in the school may become the rule rather than 
the exception, as we grow in our power to under- 
stand and properly esteem the abilities of adoles- 
cents. A. D. W. 


IVE YEARS Of creative music work in the 

Spanish Fork (Utah) High School has 
commanded the attention of educators 
throughout the West, and, at the request of 
Mr. Lofter Bjarnasson, associate editor of 
Tue CLEARING House, a short and very in- 
adequate account of what has been accom- 
plished is given here. 

Dr. Charles A. Smith, then superintendent 
of Provo City schools, provided the chal- 
lenge that started this work. After pointing 
out the values of creative work in our 
schools, Dr. Smith challenged the teachers to 
do more creative teaching. Believing that 
music offers the best field in the curriculum 
for creative work it was agreed in the music 
department of the Spanish Fork High 
School that a real worth-while attempt 
should be made to “do something.” 

After a week or two of discussion, a vocal 
class of seventy-five pupils decided to write 
their own opera. During the next three 
months, each of the seventy-five pupils sub- 
mitted a plot in writing and also related his 
story to the class. After careful considera- 
tion, a story with a setting in Spain was 
selected. Another two months were required 
to write the story in the form of a libretto. 
The teacher acted as editor and each stu- 
dent contributed to the final text in the hope 
of having his work accepted as part of the 
story. 

Then came the major problem. Could 
high-school pupils write music that would 


match the story, music that could be sung in 
public as solos, duets, quartets, and choruses ? 
The answer to this was the big surprise of 
the whole project. They could, and did, write 
some very good music, but the end of the 
school year found the task only half accom- 
plished. Enthusiasm ran high, however, and 
all through the summer the work of com- 
position was continued. In the fall when 
school reopened, a flood of “tunes” was 
ready. The best of these were selected and 
given places in the story. More than one hun- 
dred pieces were submitted and eighteen 
were used in the opera. 

A cast was selected and began work ear- 
nestly and diligently. On February 6 and 7, 
1932, “Estralita” was presented, playing four 
times to crowded houses with great success. 
It demonstrated its worth not only as an edu- 
cational project but as an entertainment. 

In those two years the school learned how 
to write an opera. Since then, one has been 
written and produced each year. The second 
was “The Jewel of Wo,” a Chinese mystery ; 
the third “Mayan Gold,” was taken to Salt 
Lake City for presentation before the Utah 
Education Association. Heralded as a “crea- 
tive-education project,” the show was actu- 
ally a very polished performance, depicting 
life among the Mayan people, the highly 
civilized race that once lived in Yucatan. The 
scenery built by the students, the costumes, 
songs, choruses, etc., all created and enacted 
by the various departments of the school, 
were excellently done. 

The fourth opera, “Egyptian Lullaby,” 
was presented in April of this year. 

Out of this creative project has come a 
greater unification of the entire school. It is 
now a project, not of a class but of the 
school. The chorus pupils write the opera; 
the art pupils design the stage and build it; 
the domestic-art pupils make the costumes 
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from designs made by the art classes; the 
business department does the advertising ; 
and the dramatic-art department manages 
the staging. In the past, one of the chief 
merits of the project has been the stage set- 
tings. After research work the art classes 
build the stage to scale mostly from paper 
and assemble it on the theatre stage just be- 
fore the opera is presented. Last year the 
costumes, all made by the art students, were 
a feature of the opera. 

The project provides a wonderful vehicle 
for pupil growth. Boys and girls become ab- 
sorbed in it. Each one does his best work 
each day. In the program of “Mayan Gold,” 
which, as was stated, was presented at the 
Utah Education Association in Salt Lake 
City, was printed the following: 

High-school operettas cannot be justified by per- 
formances on theater stages, but they are more 
than justified by the culture and growth they im- 


part to participants Poise, courage, confidence, 
linguistic training, musical achievement, social re- 





sponsibility, and creative expression are all a sure 
outcome of a project of this kind. We have often 
been asked, “Why undertake a job as great as 
this?” Our answer is: This type of project pro- 
vides more opportunity for student growth and 
development than anything we have found. It is 
not a “job”; it is an opportunity. Pupils revel in 
it. We may answer the “Whys?” as follows: 

This creative project interests the entire schoo] 
and covers a long period of time (school year), 

It creates a personal desire for research. 

It adapts itself to all individual capabilities, and 
gives each pupil a chance to do his best. 

It requires correlation between music, history, 
sociology, art, and speech classes. 

It offers an excellent opportunity for collective 
thinking and coéperative planning. 

It motivates several high-school departments and 
encourages supreme individual effort, thus allow- 
ing each pupil slow or fast to grow in power and 
skill. 

Pupils acquire a feeling of social responsibility; 
they are proud of each other’s work; they feel a 
deeper appreciation of their fellows. 

It makes pupils want to work and it increases 
their appreciation for music, art, literature, history, 
and languages. 




















Eprror’s Note: The attempt to exploit the budding 
athletic ability of boys in junior high school by us- 
ing the junior high school as a training school for 
future high-school football players is vigorously 
denounced in the following article by Vincent Gei- 
ger, principal of the Edison Junior High School 
in West Orange, New Jersey. A. D. W. 


UR DISTINCTLY American love of com- 
O petition and of winning has very much 
crippled the amateur spirit in all of our 
athletic activities. Our colleges have for a 
number of years capitalized upon this taste 
of the American people. In fact, the facetious 
statement that the first building considera- 
tion of colleges is a stadium is not nearly 
as absurd as it appears on the surface. The 
awarding of scholarships and the providing 
of remuneration for young men who have 
football ability is quite common among col- 
leges. Scholastic ability becomes a secondary 
consideration in these awards. 

We need not go very deeply into the sub- 
ject to discover that many high-school stu- 
dents have received scholarships based al- 
most exclusively upon ability to play football. 
Colleges in themselves, therefore, have 
stimulated the growth of varsity athletics in 
high school. College coaches need and seek 
material which has had training and which 
shows some talent for the professionalized 
business at hand. 

Football starting on a small scale in high 
schools soon won community attention and 
community support to such an extent that 
the coach, if a winning one, had the whole 
town at his feet. Once more the idea of 
winning and of boasting of a champion 
team attracted a large following. This move- 
ment has been backed by the sporting element 
of the townspeople and, in frequent in- 
stances, by members of the boards of educa- 
tion with little thought of the professional 
danger and the unfair concentration of valu- 
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able time and effort upon entirely too few. 
And so the tail wags the dog. All depart- 
ments of the school suffer because of the 
coach and his crew. 

Not infrequently has the coach become the 
real power, dictating his policies to the prin- 
cipal and even to the superintendent. Much 
of this influence has been removed through 
the activities of State departments of physi- 
cal education under wise leadership and 
through the efforts of far-sighted superin- 
tendents and enlightened principals. There 
are still, however, far too many systems 
which are continuing and even extending the 
practice of emphasis on varsity athletics, es- 
pecially football. Momentum has recently 
been added by the commercialization of 
games played between neighboring high 
schools for unemployment relief. Teams 
from near-by towns, sometimes as high as 
four in number, play round robins, stimulat- 
ing a tremendous amount of community riv- 
alry with the result that each community tries 
to develop a powerful team. Investigation 
might show that the standards of eligibility 
used in making selections for these teams 
have not always been of the highest. 

Because of this pressure, the high schools 
are passing on a bad practice to some of our 
junior high schools. There is a feeling that, 
since we must have strong teams in high 
school, the junior high schools should dis- 
cover and help develop this material. Some 
recognize that this is a bad practice but be- 
lieve that as long as high schools have to 
suffer the junior high schools ought also to 
be handicapped by it. If we carry this argu- 
ment on, we shall soon have rugby played 
by varsity teams from the nursery schools 
in order to be sure that the grade immediate- 
ly higher may be assured of a good team, 
that is, a winning team. 

Now, of course, we recognize the danger 
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from injuries in football. We also recognize 
it as a strenuous game involving a long and 
rigorous period of training. The shorter the 
training period and the poorer the condi- 
tioning of the players, the greater is the 
danger from injuries. The more immature 
the player, the greater is the danger from 
playing this game as a competitive sport un- 
der the tremendous stimulus for winning. 
Much harm results not only immediately but 
in later life from overtaxing the growing 
organs. From a purely humane point of view, 
we need only watch a game between two 
junior-high-school teams who are great 
rivals to realize the cruelty of the thing. 
Blocking, tackling, forming running inter- 
ference, taking men out, all business for ma- 
ture youths, constitute the rudiments of the 
game. 

Passing on football to junior high schools, 
under the mad desire for football and more 
football, means the transposition of a sys- 
tem whose value is highly questionable in 
senior high schools over to another unit in 
our school system with little regard as to 
the value of the game to junior-high-school 
pupils. Junior high schools should not be 
governed by tradition. They were estab- 
lished as independent units not to be domi- 
nated or dictated to by the senior school. 
There is no precedent which makes it neces- 
sary to initiate this bad practice in the junior 
school. Why should school authorities begin 
a system in junior high schools which is now 
distinctly in danger of serious modification 
if not elimination from the high schools? 

It is believed by some that this form of 
interschool competition is necessary to fur- 
nish opposition for larger boys who could 
not find boys physically able to enter into 
competition with them within one junior 
high school. Again we may say that the in- 
terests of the majority are sacrificed for the 
few. We are also likely to be taking an aver- 
age, low average, overgrown, overage group 
of boys who are potential discipline prob- 
lems, banding them together as a group, and 
developing a spirit of rowdyism and rough- 
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ness which is apt to find expression in the 
classroom quite as frequently as on the field, 
We then set these fellows before the school 
as heroes thereby glorifying those who 
should be least honored with the ultimate 
result of creating a severe disciplinary prob- 
lem centered about a crowd of the roughest 
and toughest element in school. These boys 
become the ring leaders, the privileged char- 
acters, the cocks of the walk, and a gang 
of parasites, living in academic luxury at 
the expense of the student body simply be- 
cause they are the mighty gladiators. Mind 
you, we shall not dismiss any of them either, 
for this solid ivory and brawn must be kept 
in order that, in the true American spirit, 
we may have a winning team. In fact, un- 
der this system the bad high-school practice 
of soliciting seasonal students and drop-outs 
because they possess the requisite overage- 
ness so desirable for a winning team is fos- 
tered. 

Under the interschool football competi- 
tive system, too much attention is centered 
on a few at the expense of many. Say what 
one may, when schools enter competition 
where comparisons are to be made between 
schools the aim is victory, and perfection 
is a means towards that end. The only way 
perfection may be obtained is by concentrat- 
ing time, energy, and knowledge upon a few. 
Our physical director is no longer a physical 
director but a coach; that is, as long as he 
produces good teams. After that he is noth- 
ing. The varsity squad consists of from 
twenty to sixty who receive all of the after- 
school attention while the others, just as en- 
thusiastic and by far the larger group com- 
posed of smaller lads among whom are those 
who need activity most, stand on the side 
lines or else go home because they have no 
part. The purpose of education is then de- 
feated because of the small number involved 
to the exclusion of the great majority. The 
only fair means of dealing with such a situa- 
tion is to develop a thorough program of 
afterschool intramural athletics which will 
fit the needs of immature adolescents and 
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reach every boy in the school. The two can- 
not exist together for the varsity idea drowns 
out the intramural. 

For junior high schools football is too ex- 
pensive. Adequate and complete equipment is 
necessary if injuries are to be reduced to a 
minimum. This equipment is expensive— 
more expensive than that for other desirable 
activities such as soccer, so the schools are 
frequently unable to buy the right sort of 
material. Boys then go into games improperly 
equipped and as a result injuries run high. 

It has been argued that physical-education 
supervisors oppose football for junior high 
schools simply because they have not been 
great athletes themselves. We may admit 
that many physical-training teachers and su- 
pervisors have not been great athletes and 
be glad of it—because they should be first 
of all specialists in physical education, which 
implies more than drilling a few boys to win 
trophies in a single sport. Too frequently 
coaches (that is, all-Americans) know noth- 
ing about a physical-education program in 
relation to health and corrective work. 
Coaches are a tonic for boys who are physi- 
cally strong but poison for those who need 
help. “The old custom of employing a former 
athlete of renown has about disappeared. 
Only teachers and instructors in physical 
education who represent the highest ideals 
in morals and personal character should be 
selected.” 

Dr. Frederick R. Rogers of the New York 
State Department of Education draws a nice 
distinction between physical educators and 
coaches. He says, “A physical educator is 
(a) an educator who (b) directs pupils’ 
physical activities (c) to the end that their 
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health, social efficiency, and culture will be 
improved. On the contrary a coach is (a) an 
entrepreneur (a stage director) who (b) 
directs his subordinates’ activities (c) to the 
end that their performances will please audi- 
ences and other purchasers of their services, 
and therefore (d) will yield notoriety and 
(or) financial rewards to the coach. When- 
ever the writer uses the term ‘coach,’ there- 
fore, it is to designate one who is more in- 
terested in the game or play or process than 
in the players, and more concerned for his 
rewards than for their improvement. 

“Thus an athletic coach, as such, is no 
better or worse than any other type of stage 
manager, whose profession it is to produce 
plays or prize fights or baseball almost re- 
gardless of the effects on the subordinates. 
It is their duty to care for themselves as 
he cares for himself; a fair field and no 
favors. It is only when a coach attempts to 
be also a physical educator that he finds him- 
self in trouble, for one cannot serve God 
and Mammon at one and the same time! 

“With this discussion in mind, it is quite 
proper to say (1) there is no place for a 
‘coach,’ as such, in the public schools of New 
York State, and (2) public money spent for 
‘coaching’ is a misuse of public funds.” 

At a conference of State directors of 
physical education called by the United 
States Bureau of Education, a resolution op- 
posing rugby football for junior-high-school 
boys was adopted and soccer football was 
suggested in its place. It appears that the 
insistence that junior high schools initiate 
an interschool schedule of competitive foot- 
ball is unsound, conducive to bad practices, 
misplaced, and doomed to failure. 
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Eprtor’s Note: The high school at Springville, 
Utah, seems to have tapped a source of educational 
growth and of coéperation between school and com- 
munity that has great possibilities. The article that 
follows, by Mae Huntington, who is a member of 
the art committee of the school, should be a source 
of inspiration to other teachers who are seeking 
values in activities outside the formal classroom 
lessons. A. D. W. 


“Art is the ark of the Covenant in which all ideals 
of beauty and excellence are carried before the 
race.” 


HEALTHFUL hunger for a great idea is 
A the beauty and the blessedness of life.” 
This might well be the watchword that 
guided the pupils and teachers of the Spring- 
ville High School in their development of 
the Springville high-school art project. 

The undertaking had its beginning when 
John Hafen, a Springville artist, presented 
to the high school an oil painting, “The 
Mountain Stream,” and expressed the hope 
that this painting would be the beginning 
of a collection of works of art. At the same 
time he enlisted the support of a number of 
lovers of art, among whom was the principal 
of the high school. These men agreed that 
the love of art should be developed through 
the school. 

Then the campaign began. The proposed 
collection was discussed at faculty meetings, 
at teachers’ institutes, among school patrons, 
and among the pupils. Lectures were given; 
reproductions of famous paintings were dis- 
played ; teachers and visiting artists aroused 
appreciation by explaining the merits of the 
prints displayed. 

Other artists of the State became inter- 
ested and, following Mr. Hafen’s example, 
seven of them gave canvases to the school. 
These pictures were “Evening” by J. T. Har- 
wood, “Liberty Park” by J. Wesley Brown- 
ing, “The Silk Dress” by Lee Greene Rich- 
ards, a portrait of John Hafen and seven 
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pencil sketches by Mahonri M. Young, “A 
Bunch of Lilacs” by Mrs. Emma Smart, 
“Winter in Provo Canyon” by E. H. East. 
mond, and “Moonlight on the Marsh” by 
J. B. Fairbanks. 

Upon receipt of these paintings a suitable 
program was planned to accompany their 
unveiling. The meeting was largely attended 
by representative citizens who were so 
pleased with the gifts that they decided to 
further the movement in every way possible. 
When the question of funds arose, the school 
board promised to appropriate any amount 
that could be duplicated by the school, and 
some of the citizens urged a special tax to 
ensure its success. The sum procured was 
offered each year at the Utah Art Institute 
as the Springville High School Prize for the 
best oil painting exhibited. The sum, rang- 
ing from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars, was often pitiably small, consid- 
ering the quality of pictures entered; many 
of the finest canvases in the present collec- 
tion were obtained in this manner. Among 
these are “The Tepees,” considered by many 
critics to be John Hafen’s masterpiece and 
now valued at $5,000; “The Harvest” by 
J. Leo Fairbanks; and “The Boy and the 
Bun” by J. T. Harwood. 

The project was carried on until in 1915 
the school consolidation act passed the legis- 
lature, and Springville became a part of 
Nebo District. The school board was no 
longer in a position to render assistance, and 
since, under the new system, it was consid 
ered too great a responsibility for pupils, 
the project languished for a number of years, 

Some time after consolidation it was ru 
mored that the paintings, which then be 
longed to the Springville collection, were to 
be distributed among the various schools of 
the district. The boys and girls who had 
struggled to see this ideal materialize wert 
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now the taxpayers of the community, and a 
storm of protest arose. Accordingly, in 1921, 
a meeting was called by the principal of the 
high school and it was suggested that the 
project be revived. The Springville High 
School Art Association was thereupon or- 
ganized and incorporated under the laws of 
the State. Under this act, the paintings are to 
remain in the Springville High School. The 
pupils revived their former enterprise, and 
a spring salon was held during the month of 
April. 

It was not long before the old enthusiasm 
had sprung to life again, even though the 
boys and girls faced the increased difficulty 
of having to raise the entire sum for the 
undertaking. Invitations were sent to leading 
artists all over the country to enter their 
paintings in the Springville High School ex- 
hibit, and much of the success immediately 
attending the venture was due to the inter- 
est and generosity of many of these artists. 

Each April since 1921 an exhibit has been 
held at the Springville High School. About 
two hundred paintings by nearly as many 
artists from half the States in the Union are 
hung for exhibition. Women’s clubs, civic 
clubs, professional organizations, groups of 
teachers, superintendents, supervisors, and 
school classes motor from all parts of the 
State to spend a day at the Springville gal- 
lery and to enjoy the scope and excellence of 
the display. 

In addition to its paintings the school has 
an excellent collection of sculpture. About 
the time that John Hafen presented his paint- 
ing to the school, Cyrus E. Dallin, a native 
of Springville, donated a reproduction of 
his statue, Paul Revere, the original of which 
is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Since 
that time Mr. Dallin has presented to the 
school “The Appeal to the Great Spirit” and 
a replica of the statue of Emmeline B. Wells. 
In 1928 one of the women’s clubs added to 
this collection a bronze bust of Mr. Dallin, 
modeled by the sculptor himself ; and in 1929 
the graduating class presented “The Vision,” 
an inspirational piece with Lindbergh as its 
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theme. These pieces, with “The Buffalo” by 
Avard Fairbanks, form the center of a grow- 
ing and interesting collection. As evidence 
that interest is spreading throughout the 
town, two bronze statues, “Victory” and 
“The Pioneer Mother,” by Mr. Dallin, have 
recently been placed in the City Park. 

The project costs from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand dollars each year, a somewhat 
staggering amount ; but high-school boys and 
girls excercise great ingenuity, and all sorts 
of ways and means are devised for raising 
the money. Here, for example, is one way 
in which each class is led to feel its responsi- 
bility: one girl from the school is accorded 
the honor of unveiling the prize picture at 
the close of the exhibit ; this girl is selected 
by vote from the class which has contributed 
most to the art fund during the campaign. 
This produces healthy competition between 
classes and keeps interest at a high pitch, for 
there is no honor given a student in the 
school—except, perhaps, that of receiving 
the efficiency medal—that is more keenly 
coveted. The senior hop, the junior prom, 
and the sophomore vodie are all given to 
raise class funds ; and each class “carries on” 
in the hope that one of its members will be 
chosen to unveil the prize picture. 

Nor is this interest confined to the high- 
school pupils; during the past few years 
some of the grades in the elementary schools 
have voluntarily made substantial contribu- 
tions. One fourth grade, in particular, has 
kept a penny bank into which the boys and 
girls drop the pennies, nickels, and dimes 
which would otherwise be spent for gum, 
candy, or too frequent movies. Each year for 
a number of years this class has presented 
its contribution to the art committee on the 
day of the unveiling program. Interest of 
this sort instilled into the hearts of young- 
sters makes them willing, in their high-school 
years, to put forth the effort required to 
make the annual exhibit successful. 

At the close of each annual exhibit two 
pictures are purchased for the permanent 
collection, one by the student body, the other 
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by the junior class. An appropriate unveil- 
ing program is held on the last day of the 
exhibit, when these paintings are presented 
to the school. On these occasions the high- 
school auditorium is filled to overflowing 
with students, patrons, visiting artists, and 
townspeople. At present the gallery holds 
a collection of one hundred and forty paint- 
ings hung on the walls of the main halls and 
auditorium where they are seen constantly 
by the pupils. This collection includes paint- 
ings from the brushes of Jonas Lie, F. C. 
Friescke, Benjamin C. Brown, John F. Carl- 
son, Hanson Puthuff, Charles P. Gruppe, 
Arthur Hill Gilbert, Anthony Thieme, Wal- 
ter Koeniger, and others. They are often 
viewed by the townspeople and patrons, for 
most of the important meetings of the town 
are held there. Moreover, Springville is on 
a national highway and tourists frequently 
stop to enjoy a visit to the gallery. 
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For the far-reaching effects of such an 
activity as this we have no measuring stick, 
It seems more than possible that through 
this project these boys and girls are cultivat- 
ing finer qualities, developing higher senti- 
ments, purer tastes, more delicate feelings; 
that they are ennobling, refining, and elevat- 
ing their characters by constant association 
with these masterpieces of art. This appre- 
ciation for the beautiful they may carry away 
with them into their lives, for “art, if we ac- 
cept it, will be with us wherever we go.” It 
will help them to hold in their minds the 
things which they wish to come true in them- 
selves ; to think of themselves as they would 
like to be. “He who stirs the imagination 
saves the soul.” We know of no surer road 
to one’s imagination than through the path 
of the artist’s brush, seeing through his 
eyes, glimpsing through his understanding 
the beauties that lie about us. 


Shop Class 


There is no cloistered calm of study here; 
The clang of hammer and the whine of saw, 
The spun vise, gripping metal in its jaw, 

Are making music, pleasant to the ear. 

No stock of books and graphs and other gear 
Is needed for this classroom’s busy law ; 

A blueprint and a bit of chalk to draw 

The patterns on the floor make all things clear. 


Here is a place where work and play are one, 
Where each boy does his best and makes or mars 
The job, and joys in it when it is done. 

The lads prefer this work with iron bars, 

Sheet metal, two-by-fours, and such light fun, 
To any of the three respected R’s. 
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Eprror’s Note: Jn the article that follows, Mr. 
Heironimus, principal of the David Worth Dennis 
Junior High School, and Mildred Crabb, the coun- 
selor of the pupil body, describe a helpful bit of 
practical aid extended by the school to the senior- 
high-school graduates who failed to secure regular 
employment. A. D. W. 


HE WIDESPREAD unemployment prevalent 
ot don 1931 has made it very difficult for 
high-school graduates to secure remunera- 
tive work, and the financial depression has 
made it impossible for many of them to go 
on to higher schools. On meeting some of 
her former pupils a short time after they 
graduated from the senior high school in 
May 1932, the Dennis counselor discovered 
that they were much discouraged. 

It occurred to the counselor that the junior 
high school might do something for these 
girls. She made an appointment with the 
principal of the school and set forth her hazy 
ideas. The principal was in sympathy with 
the counselor’s suggestion, and together they 
set about devising a plan. Letters were sent 
to a number of girls known to have no em- 
ployment, inviting them to a conference. 
There was no precedent to which to refer, 
hence many details for a special plan were 
left to be worked out in the meeting itself. 

Twelve or thirteen girls came to the meet- 
ing and after some discussion a tentative 
plan was adopted. The school was to offer 
experience and practice under conditions as 
nearly as possible like those of actual em- 
ployment, and the girls were to serve as if 
regularly employed. Ten of them signed the 
agreement and their parents signed their ap- 
proval. The school, in addition to furnishing 
the practice, was to do all it could to secure 
jobs, permanent or temporary, for the girls, 
and was to release them whenever such jobs 
were offered. 

In their applications the girls specified the 
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kinds of work in which they desired experi- 
ence and which they thought they were fitted 
to pursue. The records of each girl in both 
junior and senior high school were examined 
to determine her preparation and aptitudes, 
and also her attitude towards work and 
regulations. They were then listed in three 
groups, care being taken to distribute abili- 
ties as evenly as possible. The groups were 
to serve in rotation, each period of service to 
last three weeks. 

The girls were asked to specify the differ- 
ent kinds of employment, occasional and 
permanent, they would accept, and the rate 
of pay to be asked was agreed upon. Notice 
was given through news items and by circu- 
lars sent to all patrons by the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association that girls could be secured 
through the school for various kinds of 
work ; the experiment was under way. 

The first group of girls began work a week 
in advance of the opening of school, helping 
in various ways to make ready for the ever 
strenuous first week. This early start also 
gave the girls some idea of the nature of the 
work they would be called on to do, and thus 
fitted them to be of real service when the 
pupils and teachers came on the scene. 

All the girls assisted in general office work, 
and those who were trained as stenographers 
had opportunities in that line. Some of the 
group acted as assistants to the dean, coun- 
selor, librarian, physical-educational teach- 
ers, and sponsors of extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

From the Monday morning of their first 
week on duty to the final day of the school 
year one or more of the girls, usually three, 
were on duty at school. Keeping them prop- 
erly employed called for some extra work on 
the part of the teachers and school adminis- 
trators, but the work of the girls also re- 
lieved these people of much routine and en- 
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abled them to have work done that could not 
have been undertaken at all without such as- 
sistance. 

Two of the girls were seriously ill and one 
of these failed to return at all. Five secured 
regular employment and others were called 
on to serve temporarily in various capacities. 
When any of the girls was called out dur- 
ing her school service the girls not then on 
duty were anxious to come for extra time. 
At the close of school several asked to be 
permitted to return the next year if they still 
failed to get regular employment. 

In order to get direct responses from the 
girls after they had had time for reflection a 
circular letter was sent them some weeks af- 
ter the close of school. A few quotations 
from replies received show their appreciation 
of the opportunity given them. “I am sure the 
experience I received was of much value to 


me.” “I am sure my working at Dennis 
helped me considerably in getting this work,” 
“The work has been helpful to me and | 
will say this, if I do not have work by fall 
I would like to work here again.” “I enjoyed 
working with and for the Dennis faculty 
very much, and feel that I profited a great 
deal by the experience.” “I am certain that 
the school did not receive more from any 
service I have rendered than I did. I feel 
fully repaid.” 

The school sees possibilities of being of 
greater service to members of any second- 
year groups, and also of receiving more bene- 
fits to the school. Plans are also under way 
to offer opportunities to former Dennis boys 
who are unemployed to join the group. 
Work will be offered them in connection with 
the shops, athletics, and other school activi- 
ties. 


Thoreau Was Generally Right 


We are indebted to a colleague for the de- 
lightful quotation in the next paragraph. 

“To my astonishment,” Thoreau once said, 
“TI was informed on leaving college that I had 
studied navigation! . . . Why, if I had taken 
one turn down the harbor I should have 
known more about it.” 

One trouble with education is that since 
Harvard College was founded in 1636, the 
schoolmasters have dominated our colleges, 
academies, and high schools. 

A pitiful reliance on and faith in words has 
made education remote, impractical, unpsy- 
chological, indirect. A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points in 
mathematics, but in alleged education we ap- 
parently try to find the most indirect routes 
to reach objectives. 

The schoolmasters got away with educa- 


tional murder because the public felt inferior. 
Wisdom was supposed to be monopolized by 
college graduates, many of whom became 
more blind as they became more immersed in 
their classical impracticabilities. 

The schoolmasters often impeded reforms 
because their whole psychology was as an- 
cient or fake as the idea that the earth is flat. 
It is difficult to understand why any person 
in 1934 organizes his teaching on the basis of 
a fake psychology. 

The schoolmasters cluttered up the educa- 
tional caravan because they had faith in 
words, words, words. Written words in 
books and spoken words in lectures actually 
impeded thinking. The schoolmasters were 
afraid or too dull to organize their schools on 
the basis of Thoreau’s “turn down the har- 
bor.” 
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The Teacher and the Junior High School 


Grace Kaiser 


Eprtor’s Note: The practice of selecting teachers 
chiefly by means of an investigation into how much 
they know has long been questioned by this editor. 
Of course the teacher must know ; but is it not also 
important that he be a person of distinction in one 
way or another ; that he possess to a marked degree 
the qualities that lead us to recognize him as a 
person? We are inclined to believe that Miss 
Kaiser, who teaches in School No. 3, West New 
York, New Jersey, has pointed the way to a con- 
sideration of significant matters. A. D. W. 


N THE LAST analysis, neither the junior 
Dich school nor any other school will 
ever be any more progressive than its teach- 
ers. Curriculum, method, and equipment will 
be of little avail if teachers and administra- 
tors do not lead in the movement. A super- 
visor once remarked that she felt sad and 
discouraged because so many teachers were 
soldiering. When asked to explain her odd 
remark, she said, “Why, just marking time!” 
What a condemnation ! 

This problem is usually attacked by re- 
quiring that teachers have greater knowl- 
edge, more training in new methods, and 
higher professional standards. This is all 
very well. Yet even one who has knowledge 
at his command, who is skilled in the Dalton 
and other plans, whose degrees are numer- 
ous and acquired from the finest professional 
institutions may be an extremely dull person 
and poor teacher. 

Granted that the average junior-high- 
school teacher is an intelligent, educated, and 
cultured person, there is still much to be 
desired for the new education. Heretofore 
teachers were selected largely on the basis 
of academic standards only, and these 
seemed sufficient to attain the old goals in 
education. The selection of teachers has 
sometimes been largely determined by other 
factors, such as low salary schedules, result- 
ing in the acceptance of persons with in- 
sufficient academic training; provincialism 


on the part of boards of education, which 
employ only local candidates; and political 
influence, thrusting wholly undesirable peo- 
ple into the schools of our country. 

Until recently, even though teaching in- 
volves personal relations to a greater extent 
than almost any other profession, little at- 
tention has been paid to that intangible thing 
—personality in teachers. We do not mean 
that one need be a social lion or a dancing 
debutante. There are many people who are 
quite delightful and charming with children 
who would be very much out of place in 
either the “lion’s den” or the ballroom. Nor 
is it necessary that all teachers should be re- 
quired to fit themselves into all backgrounds. 
To have the ability to do so is, however, a 
potent asset for a teacher. 

Part and parcel of the thing called per- 
sonality is sociability. Unfortunately, the 
profession itself has a tendency to isolate 
one from daily contacts with other adults. 
The teacher is confined to the schoolroom 
with children most of the day. This makes 
it even more important for teachers, in the 
afternoon, the evening, and on holidays, to 
mingle with other adults! The more varied 
and interesting these outside contacts are, 
the greater their benefit. How can one con- 
duct socialized recitations unless one is him- 
self a social being? It is safe to say that the 
teacher who maintains some social life of his 
own and who can mingle easily with people 
in other walks of life will be more likely to 
succeed in creating a social atmosphere 
among children. 

Another personality factor is pleasantness 
of disposition, of manner, of voice. A person 
wearing a “sour grape” expression is not 
pleasant. Even though children are rather 
wonderful, and seem to get on quite cheer- 
fully with exceedingly disagreeable people, 
teachers should be cheerful and serene, and 
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should consider a sunny disposition part of 
their stock in trade. 

A ready smile is an asset. It is a teaching 
device often overlooked. Children, and 
grown-ups too, love having their jokes bring 
forth a hearty laugh and bright smile. And 
a smile does have a way of taking the edge 
off rather pointed remarks that sometimes 
have to be made! A smile often encourages 
slow students to get over the rough spots. A 
smile makes a joyous adventure out cf a 
simple humdrum task. 

There is magic in a voice. A voice can 
arouse, inspire, soothe, and delight. It is a 
teacher’s most effective tool. Yet how many 
teachers make use of the means within their 
power to improve the voice? And have you 
noticed that teachers with the harshest voices 
seem to be using them constantly? Teachers 
owe it to their listeners to have voices that 
are not hard on the ears. 

The old adage, “Don’t judge a book by 
its cover,” is no doubt true, but is there one 
among us who is not susceptible to a good- 
looking cover? Likewise, to nice looking 
people? Beauty eludes most mortals but the 
results of good grooming and careful dress- 
ing are within the reach of all. The teacher is 
one of the important influences in the class- 
room and should certainly be one of the most 
attractive. The teacher who cares for all the 
details of physical appearance, such as hair, 
eyes, teeth, skin, and nails, goes far in 
spreading the gospel of cleanliness and 
beauty to his pupils. The teacker who dresses 
tastefully and fashionably is looked upon 
with pride and admiration by his students, 
especially those of junior-high-school age, 
who have suddenly become clothes conscious. 
Does this mean that our children are to value 
only external things? By no means, but 
teachers should recognize the advantage of 
an attractive appearance just as a matter of 
teaching policy, if nothing else. 
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Every one of these personality factors is 
based on health. There are people, fatally 
ill, who radiate charm undimmed, but teach- 
ing demands all that, plus strength and vigor, 
Teachers must look to their physical well- 
being. It is the healthy person who can be 
sociable, who can be pleasant, who can laugh 
things off, and who can look well. One must 
study to find his individual limitations. How 
much rest is required, what foods should be 
eaten, suitable recreations, ways of consery- 
ing time and energy—these are individual 
problems that the wise teacher will solve to 
suit his needs. If there are any physical 
weaknesses or defects, steps should be taken 
to remedy them. With these precautions and 
simple daily attention the human body will 
do its part. 

The attractive personality includes a keen 
interest in the affairs of the world and in the 
doings of other people. The complacency of 
the American public has been sadly shaken 
within the last few years. This has been in 
some measure due to shortsightedness and 
narrowness of vision on the part of every 
one. Teachers, especially, have shared in this 
general fault. How can a critical attitude be 
created in the youth of the land when teach- 
ers remain in their smug little cubbyholes 
built by tenure of office? Tenure of office is 
an educational safeguard, but it is sadly mis- 
used by many members of the profession. 

“Character is more caught than taught, 
and the high-school’s contribution to charac- 
ter will vary directly with the characters 
composing its teaching and administrative 
personnel.”* This seems to be applicable to 
personality and all its intriguing phases. Let 
us encourage teachers to be interesting, in- 
terested, and charming individuals. The out- 
look for the junior high school will take on 
a brighter hue! 





1 Harry B. Levey, “Teacher or Educator in Character 
Education,” The Clearing House, VII, 1 (September 1932). 
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Maladministration in Small High Schools 
D. M. Wiggins 


Eprror’s Note: Is the failure of small high schools 
to provide adequately trained teachers due entirely 
to difficulties inherent in the small high school it- 
self, or is it perhaps true that adequate administra- 
tion of the schedule would enable the adminis- 
tration to solve this problem? D. M. Wiggins, 
dean of Simmons University at Abilene, Texas, 
makes a helpful study of this problem in the article 
that follows. 


HAT TO Do with the small high school 
W:: one of the paramount problems in 
the whole field of American secondary edu- 
cation. Granted that there are too many 
small high schools and that every effort 
should be spent for providing legislation pro- 
hibiting the creation of small secondary 
schools which cannot be properly maintained, 
there yet remains the problem of improving 
the status of the large number already in 
existence. It is well known that small high 
schools are seriously handicapped in provid- 
ing suitable curricula for their limited en- 
rollments. The evidence further indicates 
that they are also handicapped in providing 
teachers who are adequately trained as well 
as in providing for proper subject assign- 
ments. 

Recognizing the peculiar nature of ad- 
ministrative problems in small high schools, 
one is prompted to inquire whether the diffi- 
culties are inherent to small schools or 
whether they exist because of traditional in- 
fluences. If they are hangovers, then one 
wonders if many of the problems may not be 
eliminated if given administrative officers 
who are adequately trained in analyzing ex- 
isting conditions and in offering suitable 
plans for improvement. Much has been pub- 
lished concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of high schools. By and large, 
however, the issues treated have been those 





* Editorial, The School Review, XLII, 2 (February 
1934), p. 85. 
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more closely related to large high schools. 
Seldom have direct attacks been made on the 
improvement of administrative problems in 
the multitude of small secondary schools. 

An analysis of 495 high schools revealed, 
from the standpoint of current practice, that 
schools employing fewer than eight teachers 
are too small. The number of subject assign- 
ments per teacher varied conversely with the 
size of the teaching staff. The smaller the 
school, the larger the number of subject as- 
signments per teacher and, logically, the less 
prepared are teachers for the assignments. 
Schools which employ eight or more teach- 
ers exhibited no special handicaps with re- 
spect to the assignment of subjects to teach- 
ers who were presumably qualified to teach 
those subjects. Furthermore, high schools 
employing fewer than eight teachers are ap- 
parently too small to exercise any marked 
degree of administrative control over the 
size of their staffs.2 While the study did 
reach certain conclusions to the question, 
When are high schools too small? it did 
not attempt to determine why high schools 
are too small. It is the purpose of this paper 
to deal with some phases of the latter prob- 
lem. 

May it not be true that small high schools, 
in spite of their handicaps, possess possibili- 
ties of improvement and of bringing them- 
selves more nearly abreast of progress made 
by high schools with larger enrollments? It 
is undoubtedly true that conditions preva- 
lent in small high schools are due, in part, 
to bungling administration. It follows then 
that it is impossible to determine precisely 
just how small a high school actually must 
be before its limited size necessarily controls 
practices therein. Such assumptions lead one 





2D. M. Wiggins and Francis T. Spaulding, “When Are 
High Schools Too Small?” The School Review, XLI (Oc- 
tober 1933), pp. 585-594, 
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to inquire the extent to which the status of 
small high schools might be changed if given 
administrators who are adequately trained 
for their jobs. It is quite probable that many 
high schools with fewer than eight teachers 
are “too small” because of maladministration 
and not because of the inherent nature of 
current practices. 

Several points of attack in the improve- 
ment of administrative practices in small 
high schools suggest themselves. For im- 
mediate analysis this study directs attention 
to certain practices which are responsible for 
undesirable teaching assignments and, hence, 
weakened learning situations. Two types of 
administrative blundering are suggested as 
conducive to such practices. In the first place, 
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present itself in making proper subject as- 
signments or in schedule making. 

The small high school in question offers 
four courses in English. An analysis of the 
preparation of the teaching staff reveals 
that no teacher has been trained for teaching 
that subject. Courses are being offered in 
Spanish I and II and in Latin I and IT. No 
teacher has done major or minor work in 
either of those departments. Three depart- 
ments, therefore—English, Spanish, and 
Latin—have not been provided for in the 
selection of the teaching staff of this small 
school. These three departments offer ten 
courses or approximately one half of the 
offerings; yet they have been entirely ig- 
nored in teacher selection. 


Taste I 
SUBJECT ASSIGNMENTS AND SUBJECT PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN A SMALL FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Teachers Subject Assignments 
A Mathematics, History, Civics 
B History, English, Latin 
Cc Home Economics 
D Spanish, Mathematics 
E General Science, Physics, Mathematics 
F English, History 


many small high schools appear to have given 
little consideration to the employment of 
teachers with proper qualifications for the 
courses which appear in the curricula. In 
the second place, other high schools have 
fallen into the practice of dividing a single 
subject among several teachers, thereby 
making orderly scheduling almost impossi- 
ble. Both of these practices are entirely un- 
necessary and offer easy illustrations of 
maladministration in small high schools 
which might be adjusted through skillful 
administration. 

Table I presents the subject assignments, 
together with the teachers’ preparation for 
the assignments, in a given high school. This 
school enrolls 116 pupils and employs a staff 
of six teachers. Reference to the table will 
reveal that the curriculum is highly tradi- 
tional. Little difficulty, therefore, should 


Teachers’ Preparation 
(Major and Minor Subjects) 
Mathematics, Education 
History, Education 
Home Economics, Art 
Business Administration, Economics 
Zodlogy, Education 
Education, History 


Courses in mathematics have been divided 
among three teachers. One teacher, A, 
teaches two courses in mathematics, while 
teachers D and E teach one course each. 
Only one teacher, A, has received adequate 
preparation, as expressed by major and min- 
or training, for teaching mathematics. The 
subject of history has been distributed 
among three teachers. Teachers B and F 
have received adequate preparation for 
teaching history. It should be pointed out in 
this connection that no teacher has been in 
the present position more than two years. 
It cannot be maintained, therefore, that 
teachers are teaching the subjects assigned 
to them because of continued experience in 
teaching in these departments. An analysis 
of the subject preparation of the teachers in 
this representative high school reveals that 
they are adequately trained for teaching in 
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seven different departments. There are also 
seven different departments represented in 
the curriculum of the school. Three of the 
subject fields, however, in which teachers 
have been trained do not appear in the offer- 
ings of the school. 

In Table II evidence may be found of the 
second malpractice suggested in this paper. 
The high school, represented in Table II, 
employs five teachers and enrolls 108 pupils. 
The curriculum provides for six different 
departments. A glance at the subject-assign- 
ments column reveals that three teachers are 
engaged in offering courses in mathematics. 
In that department, two courses are given in 
algebra and one course in plane geometry. 
Each teacher is, therefore, teaching one 


the result of poorly constructed schedules. 
One must admit that regardless of the ability 
and the skill of the administrative officer, oc- 
casional subject assignments must be tem- 
porarily made which are unsatisfactory. It 
is contended, however, that these practices 
may, in the main, be avoided by administra- 
tors who are properly trained for their jobs. 
In too many instances the evils which have 
been described exist without the awareness 
of the administration. 

It is evident that something more is essen- 
tial to the development of proper administra- 
tive practices than the mere analysis of mal- 
practices. While analyses are primarily es- 
sential, some evidence should be included 
which is indicative of possible solutions. In 


TABLE II 
SUBJECT ASSIGNMENTS AND SUBJECT PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN A SMALL FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Teachers Subject Assignments 
A History, Mathematics 
B Science, Mathematics 
Cc English, Mathematics 
D History, Spanish 
E Home Economics 


course in mathematics. One teacher, B, 
did minor work in mathematics, while 
neither of the others has received that much 
preparation. Indeed, the major fields of 
preparation of these teachers do not relate 
themselves to the department of mathe- 
matics. History has been divided between 
two teachers. Teacher A majored in his- 
tory, while teacher D was equipped to teach 
Spanish and English. It is quite possible 
that the improper distribution of teaching 
assignments in mathematics is largely re- 
sponsible for the unreasonable assignments 
in the department of history. Attention is 
further directed to the fact that three teach- 
ers of the five have received special train- 
ing for teaching English. 

Assuredly the administrative practices de- 
scribed above are closely allied with 
maladroitness in schedule making. Unrea- 
sonable subject assignments are quite often 


Teachers’ Preparation 
(Major and Minor Subjects) 
History, Sociology 
Chemistry, Mathematics 
English, Latin 
Spanish, English 
Home Economics, English 


recognition of this principle a proposed 
schedule for a small high school with five 
teachers is presented. A five-teacher school 
is used because it is representative of so 
many small high schools throughout the 
country and because it makes possible solu- 
tions to certain problems which have arisen 
in this study. 

It must be pointed out that neither the 
program of studies nor the schedule, as pro- 
posed, are without weaknesses. Adjustments 
will be necessary in actual practice. In the 
general arrangement of the program of 
studies the migratory propensity of the popu- 
lation of small communities has been recog- 
nized. The curriculum should seek to pro- 
vide, therefore, for a generalized order 
rather than a localized citizenship. Regard- 
less of the small enrollment, the schedule 
does provide for a comparatively well- 
rounded program for the pupils in each year 
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A SUGGESTED SCHEDULE FOR A FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL WITH FIVE TEACHERS 
Period Teacher A Teacher B Teacher C Teacher D Teacher E 
(man) (woman) (woman) (man) (man or woman) 
9.00- 9.50 —— English III Home Eco- General Science Modern 
nomics I History 
9.50-10.40 Business English IV — — — 
Training IT 
10.40-11.10 Physical-education Activities 
11.10-12.00 Mathematics — Fine Arts Mathematics Social Studies 
II III or IV I 
1.00- 1.30 Homeroom, Assemblies, and Clubs 
1.30- 2.20 — English I Home Eco- Biology American 
nomics II History 
2.20- 3.10 Mathematics —— — —_— Spanish II 
I 
3.10- 4.00 Business English II Fine Arts Chemistry Spanish I 
Training I or 
Physics 


of the high school. Attention is directed to 
the possible enrichment of the suggested 
program as compared with the offerings of 
the five-teacher high school in Table II of 
this study. 

The schedule as proposed provides for a 
very desirable degree of specialization for 
the teaching staff. Proper employment of 
teachers would easily make it possible for no 
teacher to be assigned a subject foreign to 
his subject of specialization. Furthermore, 
the subject combinations make possible the 
easy selection of a properly qualified staff 
from the teaching candidates of all progres- 
sive teacher-training colleges. It also pro- 
vides for a proper balance between men and 
women teachers. 


SUMMARY 
That administrators of small schools are 
confronted by problems which are perplex- 
ing, all would agree. That small schools, be- 


cause of their smallness, cannot improve 
their status is not so certain. Many small 
high schools are “too small” for effective 
service because they suffer from malad- 
ministration. The school’s smallness alone 
does not offer sufficient explanation for the 
large number of malpractices which exist 
therein. The maladroitness of administrative 
officers must be held responsible in the main 
for such conditions as (1) lack of attention 
given to the employment of teachers with 
proper qualifications for teaching subjects in 
the curriculum, (2) failure to provide such 
subject assignments as will take proper ad- 
vantage of the qualifications of the teachers 
now employed, and (3) unreasonable subject 
assignments because of the unwise schedul- 
ing of courses. A program set up to remedy 
these practices in small high schools would, 
beyond doubt, bring many of them abreast of 
the more progressive larger schools of the 
country. 
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An Address to Teachers 


Worcester Warren 


Eprror’s Note: If each teacher is to play his part 
in social reconstruction of a lasting type, then 
teachers as a body need a social philosophy, an 
understanding of the social structure and of social 
forces, a belief in what ought to be. The following 
article by Worcester Warren, superintendent of 
schools in Bridgeport, Connecticut, will inspire 
many readers to take a fresh grip on their com- 
munity and school activities and to renew their 
efforts to bring about an adequate relationship of 
the curriculum to social and economic needs. 
A. D. W. 


HE NECESSITY for economy in public 
, pthe-sonm which has resulted from 
the recent economic collapse has challenged 
the right of the public schools to public 
funds. It is true it has also challenged the 
worth of our taxation system, the wisdom 
of financing public projects by long-time 
borrowing, the wastefulness of government, 
municipal, State, and national, and, in fact, 
our whole economic and social structure. 
But it has brought out in bold relief the fact 
that the public schools consume a large pro- 
portion, from one third to one half, of the 
municipal income throughout this country. 
Those who have challenged the expendi- 
tures of public schools have done so for one 
of two reasons: 


1. Because they seek to protect those who 
are paid for other public services 

2. Because they do not believe our serv- 
ices are worth the money 


In answer to the first challenge, if there 
is to be deliberate discrimination between 
teachers and other public employees, then 
the teachers have a right to resort to meas- 
ures necessary to protect themselves. Beyond 
the point of eliminating unnecessary person- 
nel it is just as unjust to drop members of 
one group as another. 

The answer to the second challenge is for 
us to convince the citizens of this country 
that our services are worth the money. It 


will be my contention in these brief remarks 
that we shall be able to do this just to the 
extent that we make our schools really ef- 
fective social agencies. 

In Minneapolis last year the National 
Council of Education adopted a set of resolu- 
tions a part of which I here quote. 


In a democracy equal educational opportunity 
must be available to all not only as the inherent 
right of every individual but as the essential safe- 
guard of democracy. 

The present crisis in education calls for empha- 
sis upon the unusual phase of the responsibility of 
education. The present infringement of the rights 
of children is due mostly to the breakdown of our 
adult social order. This situation bears impressive 
testimony to the fact that education must at all 
times concern itself with the social and economic 
problems underlying social stability and progress 
if it is not to see its work with children largely 
nullified. We recommend, therefore, that greater 
emphasis be placed on the social studies in the cur- 
ricula of colleges, teacher-training institutions, and 
of secondary and elementary schools. Above all, 
however, since the correction of our social mal- 
adjustments calls for active participation by all 
thoughtful persons, this present social breakdown 
makes clear the need of a much enlarged and better 
organized program of adult education, including 
especially a program for teachers now in service. 

The social-economic revolution through which 
the world, particularly America, is passing is the 
inevitable accompaniment of the scientific develop- 
ment of recent decades. To build a social order 
competent to make with minimum social friction 
and individual hardships the difficult adjustments 
of such a revolution is the fundamental task of 
American education. 

It is the foremost obligation of education to 
seek out the underlying causes of the present 
grievous maladjustments; to forecast, with all the 
wisdom at its command, the social-economic de- 
velopments of the near future; and heroically to 
redirect education so as to reduce to a minimum 
the personal hardships and the social stresses and 
strains which tend to accompany rapid social 
changes, and at the same time to assure to the 
largest number of people the abundant life which 
current scientific development should make pos- 
sible. 
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It cannot be contended that we have not 
been trying to do this, but we have faced this 
problem only recently. Our response has 
been a limited change in our curriculum. 
Our elementary courses are beginning to 
show the effects of emphasis on the social 
studies in reading materials, in language 
activities, and even in arithmetic. We have 
organized an intermediate unit, the junior 
high school, for the very purpose of chal- 
lenging the social tendencies of the early 
adolescent. Our senior-high-school programs 
are giving more and more consideration to 
useful learning and less to college entrance 
requirements. By organization, by courses 
of study, and by appropriate materials we 
are to a certain extent recognizing the neces- 
sity of training for vocational life, home 
life, and community life. 

This is not the time to retract. It is the 
time to assert our faith in our program and 
to go ahead. 

Here are the words of the President of the 
United States: 

We have faith in education as the foundation of 
democratic government. Our schools need the ap- 
preciation and cooperation of all those who depend 
upon them for the education of our youth—the 
State’s most valuable asset. Our schools are today 
enabling America to achieve great results, and 
they can help her to even greater accomplishments. 


For this we need a curriculum that goes 
much further than the present; an elemen- 
tary program which seeks to develop com- 
mand of the tools of learning with reference 
to materials which will give an understand- 
ing of society; a secondary program which 
is organized around a core of studies which 
will give clear-cut comprehension of social 
problems while it allows adequate oppor- 
tunity for training in really useful activities 
of life in vocation, avocation, and the home; 
an organization which, from top to bottom, 
gives practice in the practical powers of in- 
dependent thinking and harmonious social 
action. I quote from an address of the Most 
Rev. James H. Ryan, Bishop elect and rector 
of Catholic University in Washington, as 
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reported in the New York Herald Tribune 
for Sunday, October 1, 1933. 


Some see in the tremendous economic changes 
the virtual overthrow of capitalism and the end 
of economic laissez faire. If it is not an overthrow, 
at least it is a change in the direction of a planned 
system as against the almost anarchic individual- 
ism which dominated industrial life during the 
last century. 

As the pattern of our economic system changes, 
the form of government will necessarily change 
with it. Certain it is that government from now on 
must take a more or less stern part in removing 
the injustices, the inequalities, and waste of which, 
up to this, economic individualism has been guilty, 
Government will enter more and more into the 
shaping of the individual’s life, his thoughts, his 
business. We are, therefore, in for a long and 
difficult period of, to use the mildest term, ad- 
justment. 

The part which the social sciences are to play 
in the near future will increase more and more in 
importance as the social, economic and political 
adjustment spoken of attains its goal. 


We need a body of teachers convinced that 
there is a need for social reconstruction, that 
social reconstruction of a lasting type will 
only come through education, that every 
teacher from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity has his or her part to play in this pro- 
gram, that the school alone is not sufficient 
but must depend upon the closest codperation 
with every other agency which affects the 
growth of children, the home, the church, 
and such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Boy Scouts. 

Such a body of teachers needs a social 
philosophy, an understanding of society, a 
comprehension of social structure and social 
forces, a belief in what ought to be, and an 
abiding faith in democracy. 

We need a body of teachers made up of 
individuals who are real social forces in the 
communities in which they live, teachers who 
vote and pay poll taxes, teachers who take 
an active interest in civic affairs, teachers 
who are live contributing members to or- 
ganizations which are trying to do some good 
for the community. I have been pleased to 
note the active interest of members of our 
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An Address to Teachers 


staff in the Family Welfare Society, on the 
Community Chest teams, in the organiza- 
toons of the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, and in the civic ac- 
tivities of the Junior Guild, the Council of 
Catholic Women, the Council of Jewish Jun- 
iors, and other similar organizations. These 
are not only ways of expressing a social 
philosophy, they are ways of broadening and 
enriching it. 

My plea today, as we face the activities 
of the year, is—Let every teacher avail her- 
self of every possible opportunity to broaden 
her comprehension of society, in university 
courses, in public lectures, in daily reading, 
and in daily conversation. I should like to 
see the Bridgeport Teachers Association 
sponsor a course of public lectures through- 
out the winter which would give a compre- 
hensive picture of the growth of society. If 
every teacher would attend, the cost to each 
would be very little. Let every teacher as- 
sume seriously her social obligation to the 
community in which she lives by going to the 
polls and voting. Every teacher should be a 
voter in the community of which she is a 
resident. Let every teacher exert herself to 
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take an active part in some social program 
whether it be in church or civic society. And 
from the light of these experiences let her 
take the social point of view into every ac- 
tivity of the classroom. 

Let us not lie down in the face of this 
challenge but answer it with a courage born 
of faith, a faith so well expressed in the 
following statement by a teacher of the 
Cleveland High School in St. Louis entitled 
“The Teacher’s Creed.” 


I BELIEVE IN MY PROFESSION— 


Because I have the satisfaction that my day’s 
work has had an important part in building lives 

Because I know that a word from my lips will 
light some child to happiness and true success 

Because in this day of puzzling national, State, 
and local problems there is more need than ever 
before for level-headed counsel in the classroom 

Because my soul is refreshed each day as I look 
into the guileless face of noble youth 

Because I receive invaluable compensation in so 
far as I give unstintingly to the open minds and 
hearts before me 

Because I have the key to the future of America 
entrusted to me in the lives of American childhood 

Because I have an opportunity to help in the 
building of the right sort of leadership for the 
America of tomorrow 


—_ 
. 
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A Threefold Plan in Character Education 


Luvella Kregel Reschke 


Eprtor’s Note: The following article by the vice 
principal of the Peckham Junior High School in 
Milwaukee is obviously the outcome of careful 
thought and experimentation in the field of char- 
acter education. The editors hope that it will serve 
as a stimulus to effort on the part of many teach- 


ers to readjust school practices. 
A. D. W. 


or so intelligent a demand for an un- 
derstanding of the “imponderables” of hu- 
man behavior in relation to group life. There 
is an unquestionable clamor for social se- 
curity, through social changes, with the hope 
of securing permanent forms of social jus- 
tice. This demand is futile except as its 
citizenry becomes imbued with a social and 
moral intelligence. A democracy is depend- 
ent upon a “conjoint communicated leader- 
ship” in which unbridled selfishness is 
tabooed and a humanitarian philosophy 
uppermost. Our public schools can lead in 
this work by placing the emphasis on human 
values and human relationships. They have 
stressed the economic value of education and 
the self-realization of the potentialities of 
students to meet the needs of a highly com- 
petitive industrial world but have failed to 
emphasize effective participation in an or- 
ganized society designed for social justice 
as well as political justice. 

The foremost objective in the teaching of 
our American youth should be that of gain- 
ing social intelligence which is transmuted 
into moral forces that dominate action. The 
golden rule has often been misinterpreted 
as a precept of benevolence instead of a 
challenge to a response which is a reciprocal 
act. The golden rule represents group pres- 
ervation and self-preservation. It is neither 
philanthropic nor misanthropic. It suggests 
give-and-take situations where the emphasis 
is laid on the readiness to act for mutual 
gains. The student will become both contrib- 


N::: BEFORE has there been so insistent 


utor and recipient in the next decade in our 
industrial society. He will not be asked to 
donate his services, but he will be asked to 
give and share according to the demands for 
the particular service he is capable of render- 
ing. There should be a proportionate balance 
between duty towards others and duty to- 
wards one’s self. “We quite forget, for ex- 
ample, that the intellectual power and cun- 
ning divorced from moral education are a 
greater danger than ignorance.”* 

This paper is concerned with the problem 
of appraising the factors involved in charac- 
ter education with special emphasis on the 
socialization of the individual. There are also 
presented here psychological principles used 
in the teaching of character and a brief dis- 
cussion of the three procedures under the 
following captions : control the environment, 
study the maladjusted child, and teach char- 
acter by solving social and moral problems. 
Each method is important and should be em- 
phasized concurrently with the other pro- 
cedures. 

It is doubtful whether there is any method 
available, regardless of how carefully it has 
been psychologized, that will meet success- 
fully all classroom difficulties and situations. 
Whether it be a class in character education 
or some academic subject, the human equa- 
tion and the multiplicity of personalities are 
the disrupting factors. Only a small part of 
the bulk of changes produced can be esti- 
mated because any one of the desirable hu- 
man values is so intangible and interrelated 
with other values that it is difficult to isolate 
it carefully enough to measure it. There are 
also many ramifications to a single proce- 
dure and each of these must be evaluated 
as to its immediate and ultimate effective- 
ness. The effects of method employed de- 


1 Edward A. Fitzpatrick, “Reinstate Culture in Educa 
tion,” World’s Work, April 1928, pp. 678-679. 
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termine not only the fixation of knowledge 
but the general behavior patterns of the 
pupil. There is also no evidence available to 
substantiate the contention that intellectual 
ideas as such will become moral forces. 

While pupils are born presumably “free 
and equal” politically, they are not born 
equal in capacities to achieve and in power 
to adjust themselves to a social environment 
without redirection. There are certain ten- 
dencies that are innate and “unlearned” 
which can hardly be called instincts but are 
characteristics (aptitudes, ineptitudes, likes, 
dislikes, etc.). These biological resistances 
to stimuli in the environment make it facile 
or difficult for students to acquire a particu- 
lar knowledge, skill, or reaction to a social 
situation. Such differences seem to be ex- 
plicitly congenital and are handed down in 
the germ plasm. Variation from the norm 
seems to be a part of the great scheme of 
things and the basis for progress. Teachers 
recognize these facts theoretically but often 
fail to apply them in studying behavior cases. 

The inherited differential resistances can 
be broken down through redirection and con- 
ditioning into constructive energy which 
lends itself to socially approved responses. 
The active and silent influences of the child’s 
environment play an important part in the 
process of conditioning. 


PLAN I. CONTROL THE ENVIRONMENT 

Everything in the child’s environment at 
school should be made conducive to the ac- 
quirement of correct behavior patterns and 
everything possible done to avoid the es- 
tablishment of wrong habits. Children some- 
times feel they can fool others, but they 
cannot fool themselves. William James so 
aptly says, “He may not count it, and a kind 
heaven may not count it, but it is counted 
nevertheless. Down among the nerve cells 
and fibers the molecules are counting it, 
registering it, and storing it up to be used 
against him when the next temptation 
comes.” Each bit of virtue or of wrong will 
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tend to repeat itself until a good or bad 
habit is formed. 

The kind but firm guidance from day to 
day cannot help but gradually change per- 
sonality for good. The influence of sugges- 
tion is twofold: first, the influence of the 
teacher upon the pupils and then the pupils’ 
influence upon one another. The suggestive 
force is thus intensified by the repetition 
among others. Children want to do what 
others do and are easily led by precept. An 
individual neither thinks nor feels the same 
when he is in the center of a crowd as when 
he is alone. This phenomenon is known as 
the contagion of numbers. 

If there is anything that makes a teacher 
really admired by children of this age, it is 
firmness backed by fair and kind treatment. 
Kindness is not a sign of weakness. On the 
contrary, it shows understanding. Children 
like to be somebody as well as adults and re- 
ceive attention. All human beings work in 
one way or another to maintain their seif- 
respect and self-importance. If they fail in 
one way to receive attention or applause, 
they try another even to the extreme of de- 
veloping complexes and neuroses. 

Children will take advantage of a teacher 
(particularly a weak teacher) just to see how 
far they can go. That may be explained by 
the desire for mastery; but they have no 
respect for the one they have mastered, They 
may not show the contempt they have for a 
teacher’s weakness in discipline, for that they 
must hide to continue their game of mastery 
over the teacher. 

The classroom should provide for each 
pupil an opportunity to acquire an abundance 
of organized factual knowledge in a social 
medium so that the social intelligence can be 
transmuted into moral principles (value 
complexes) that dominate actions. Social- 
ized procedures give children a chance “to 
affirm their own inner truths and respect the 
fact that every other integrated personality 
has its truth.” Through a multiplicity of hu- 
man relationships and contacts personality 
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is developed and not behind closed doors. 
Society does not want dull mediocrities and 
creatures of habit that merely follow a 
cramping social code but personalities that 
are developed from an atmosphere of “con- 
trolled freedom” that vibrate with initiative. 

Dr. E. E. Brown makes a noteworthy 
comment when he writes: “Skillful teachers 
make instruction in all subjects moral by 
arousing a pure desire for the truth, a spirit 
of intellectual honesty, a will to work and 
overcome difficulties, and a long line of mod- 
est everyday virtues.” 

Ideas have power to modify character, to 
control emotions, and to change personality. 
Every human performance, good or evil, is 
initiated by an idea or group of related ideas 
of the conscious or subconscious mind. For 
this reason the child’s environment should 
be carefully controlled. 


PLAN II. STUDY THE MALADJUSTED CHILD 


In human relationships there are no set 
rules which can be applied in a mechanical 
fashion. Every situation that arises is as 
unique as the individual himself. Usually the 
symptoms indicate a highly selfish, egoistic, 
unsocialized personality. To change a 
warped personality means, many times, to 
recognize the symptoms, locate and remove 
the causes, and change the individual’s life 
values (his goals, desires, etc.) if possible. 
It is a tedious and painstaking process, but 
the burden cannot be shifted and severe 
coercion will not suffice in most cases. When 
the causes lie outside of the school, the con- 
ditions must be changed indirectly and tact- 
fully. 

It is worth effort to make each conduct 
case an individual study and let each pupil 
feel that the teacher is interested in him per- 
sonally and separately from the group. Infor- 
mation offered by the student should be held 
confidential and the student should not be 
singled out publicly as a problem child. 

An excellent summary of criteria used to 
identify problem children is given below. 
This summary was prepared by Clara Bas- 


sett for the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 
WHO ARE PROBLEM CHILDREN? 

1. The child who is abnormally timid, fearful, 
and shrinking 

2. The child who is jealous of attention to or 
achievements by other children 

3. The child who habitually bullies or annoys 
other children 

4. The child who flies into temper tantrums 
whenever thwarted in any desire 

5. The child who demands constant attention 
by showing off 

6. The child who is too dependent on its mother 
and cannot take its own part in a group 

7. The child who is sullen, resentful, feeling 
itself “picked on,” discriminated against, or shut 
out 

8. The child who does not distinguish between 
phantasy and fact . 

9. The child who takes refuge in physical 
symptoms or complaints when confronted with 
difficult or unpleasant situations, or for the pur- 
pose of getting attention 

10. The child who shows unusual interest and 
curiosity in sex matters or participates in sex ac- 
tivities 

11. The child who takes things which do not 
belong to him 

12. The child who is inactive and daydreams 
all the time 


The child’s undesirable behavior should be 
analyzed by observing his reactions to his en- 
vironment with a view of removing actual 
causes underlying malbehavior. It is neces- 
sary that the teacher assume the same atti- 
tude towards the behavior pupil as the physi- 
cian has to a patient. 

It is desirable to secure as many facts con- 
cerning the life of the student as possible. 
This information should be acquired tact- 
fully from his teachers, parents, companions, 
school nurse, and other school officers. A 
painstaking interpretation will assure an 
earlier adjustment. 

In the study of the student the results of 
tests such as the intelligence, achievement, 
aptitude, and personality tests should not 
be overlooked. A school history of the stu- 
dent composed of a cumulative record re- 
garding his attendance, scholarship, physical 
examinations, and extracurricular activities 


















































in and out of school life will be of assistance 
in diagnosing maladjusted children. 

Observation of the maladjusted child at 
play or in other informal relationships with 
children may reveal some unusual sidelights 
pertaining to his emotional handicaps and 
growth. Often a second personality quite 
different from the one known in the class- 
room is found when all restraints have been 
removed. 

A number of excellent case-study records 
are available for a nominal sum. While these 
forms are usually carefully constructed, they 
are too detailed to be of practical use. The 
pupil-teacher load is too great. The ingeni- 
ous teacher can, however, devise records for 
her immediate use that are practical and in- 
expensive until such time when her teaching 
load is reduced. Since every child is poten- 
tially a problem child, some kind of record 
should be kept for each child. This necessi- 
tates concise and easily managed forms best 
kept in a folder. 

Keeping case-study records should be a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. 
Teachers sometimes become too enthusiastic 
in recording their findings and spend most 
of their time on records in place of helping 
the child. 

It is necessary to make a careful distinct- 
tion between the symptoms of maladjustment 
and the causes of maladjustment. The symp- 
toms will not disappear permanently until 
the causes are removed or alleviated. Causes 
may be grouped under the captions of pri- 
mary and contributing. 

The educational process is a process of dis- 
covering a self within a self. After all, inner 
changes do not take place unless the urge to 
produce such changes comes from the child. 
The human being usually behaves in such a 
way that his own individuality or identity is 
enhanced. He has wishes, desires, and ambi- 
tions in the realm of his consciousness. 
Among those closely identified with his ego 
are the desire for social approval, a desire 
for mastery (success in something which 
will give him a feeling of self-sufficiency and 
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usefulness), and a desire for sympathetic 
understanding. He strives to gratify these 
urges but nature and society often frustrate 
them. 

If these normal urges are repressed, the 
resulting personality resembles the wind- 
torn mountain oak. The desires sink into the 
subconscious while the student tries in vain 
to give expression to them. His behavior be- 
comes fantastic and grotesque with relation 
to the realms of reality. If he surrenders 
to the conditions, he may become an intro- 
vert, rationalize his behavior, project his dif- 
ficulties, compensate for his shortcomings in 
an extreme fashion, and build up a whole 
system of defense mechanisms. Such patho- 
logical conditions, of course, are dangerous. 
On the other hand, the student may challenge 
the situation through aggressive attacks 
against the requirements or injustices (real 
and imaginary) that fetter him, hoping to 
give expression to his desires. He may swing 
the pendulum too far by defying authority, 
rejecting conventionalities, exploiting others, 
and a host of other forms of overt manifesta- 
tions of inner conflicts. Either one of these 
two forms of attempted ego satisfaction may 
take a dominant réle and become a charac- 
teristic behavior pattern peculiar to the in- 
dividual. Because the school routine is usu- 
ally not broken and the teacher is not an- 
noyed, the “withdrawing type” is considered 
less bothersome and often overlooked while 
the aggressive type receives the attention. 

Stanwood Cobb gives a very clever anal- 
ogy on this point when he says: 

The tortoise is gifted with a unique means of 
protection. To escape its environment, it has only 
to draw in its head and close its shell and it is 
almost inaccessible. Human beings have a similar 
recourse from the shafts of fortune. They, too, 
escape the derision of their mates, the malapproba- 
tion of their contemporaries by retreating within 
themselves and shutting themselves off from real 
contact with the outer world.’ 

Shouting at pupils, using sarcastic re- 
marks, and reprimanding them before others 


2Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1928), p. 214. 
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not only results in loss of self-esteem on the 
part of the pupil to such an extent that the 
teacher has no further hold on the pupil but 
creates the withdrawing and attacking types 
of personality discussed in a previous para- 
graph. 

The new child psychology has taken cog- 
nizance of the human values and redefined 
the classroom situation by liberating the po- 
tentialities of the child intellectually, physi- 
cally, socially, and morally. This psychology 
does not evade responsibility in taking over 
the balanced development of the whole child 
as it is sometimes said. It is difficult to train 
teachers in sufficient numbers in preparatory 
colleges of education and teachers in service 
for this humanistic work. 


PLAN III. TEACH CHARACTER THROUGH 
SOCIAL AND MORAL PROBLEMS 


There is no assurance that moral lessons 
(direct method) are effective. The phrase 
“moral lesson” may create a feeling of de- 
fiance in pupils towards existing rules and 
regulations or suggest the phrase “goody- 
good” which would inhibit all interest in the 
lesson to be taught. Lecture methods of 
teaching character are often inadequate be- 
cause the motives remain external. Actions 
must be made intrinsically valuable to the 
pupil before he will want them. 

Pupils need to be self-directing and self- 
sufficient so that they can make proper adap- 
tation to new situations in the ever changing 
panorama of their environment. By acquiring 
a number of operating traits the pupil be- 
comes dependable in his actions. Consistency 
of action saves much time and energy be- 
cause all factors need not be reévaluated for 
every new situation that arises. It is through 
exercise that the beginnings of virtue in cer- 
tain natural tendencies become developed. 

Professor Thorndike writes, “There is no 
royal road to learning save through the ac- 
quisition of right habits.” This same state- 
ment may be applied to changing pupil be- 
havior. It is a slow, tedious, but interesting 


process. The melodramatic story of how 
Tom who had been establishing bad habits in 
a bad environment with a poor heredity for 
a number of years or from infancy turned 
over a new leaf after one conference with 
his teacher without a single relapse is as 
much a myth as Grimm’s fairy tales. Com- 
plete mastery over self and unquestionable 
good judgment on the part of the pupil 
should not be expected immediately. As the 
mental process becomes fixed behavior grad- 
ually becomes more dependable in a con- 
trolled environment. 

Social intelligence can be derived by guid- 
ing students through many-sided experiences 
(actual and vicarious) in such a manner that 
the solution of problems is a necessity. A 
definite set of moral and social problems in 
increasing complexity can be provided. Stu- 
dents are required to evaluate the factors in 
the situation and single out a socially ap- 
proved principle of action which they can 
follow. They learn to work harmoniously 
and effectively with others. When a conflict 
occurs, they can more readily adjust them- 
selves because of the acquired social matu- 
rity and sense of adequacy. 

As long as no problem exists, the higher 
consciousness has nothing to do. When a 
problem occurs, the mind ‘must achieve a 
higher synthesis or suffer the mental dis- 
comfort that accompanies indecision. A 
problem occurs when there is a hesitancy be- 
tween two or more courses of action. It usu- 
ally consists of a conflict between actual 
conditions and ideal conditions and requires 
considerable reflective thinking. 

Conduct problems for a recent successful 
experiment were selected largely from three 
studies in the field of character education; 
namely, Conduct Problems for the various 
grades by Charters, Rice, and Beck; Char- 
acter Education Through Cases from Biog- 
raphy by Vernon Jones; and Studies in Con- 
duct by Hague, Chaimers, and Kelly. While 
the contents of these studies differ, each con- 
tributed excellent material for this purpose. 




















Thought questions accompany each prob- 
lem.* 

Each problem should be properly moti- 
vated in order to create a favorably set mind. 
A group of thought questions can then be 
presented to the student for his solution. 
Students are asked to write the answers 
legibly to some of the questions. This is done 
to give students ample time to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation. A discussion 
then follows upon the various logically ar- 
ranged questions until the socially approved 
mode of action is decided upon. Sometimes 
a vote is taken if there seems to be con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 

The lesson should not be transformed into 
a guessing game in which the trick is to sur- 
mise the teacher’s answers. The emphasis 
should be placed on intellectual honesty 
and quality of thinking. It is not judicious 
to question the veracity of a student in the 
presence of the group. Thought can easily 
be inhibited by an overzealous and ambitious 
teacher. If reactions are unsocial more 
thought questions can be given for their ap- 
praisal in anticipation of finally reaching a 
socially approved mode of action. 

There is a tendency upon the part of some 


$a) Vernon Jones, Character Education Through Cases 
From Biography (New York: Ginn and Company, 1931), 
viii+60 pages. 

b) W. W. Charters, Mabel Rice, and E. Beck, Conduct 
Problems (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), 
five volumes. 

c) E. F. Hague, M. Chalmers, and M. A. Kelly, Stud- 
ies in Deceit (New York: The University Publishing Com- 
pany, 1928-1931), three volumes. 
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teachers to superimpose their thoughts upon 
the students, thus taking away from them 
the right of forming their own generaliza- 
tions. The object is to have the student de- 
velop powers of analysis in studying his 
everyday difficulties. Dr. Vernon Jones 
states, “Character guidance should not be 
of a kind which assumes that teachers have 
the final solutions, constant and immutable 
standards, which they are to impart to the 
young, but rather it should be of a kind 
which assumes continuous growth.” 

After concrete situations have been ana- 
lyzed, underlying principles of moral and 
social value are formulated. Transfer of 
training occurs when the specific principle 
is utilized by the individual in solving his 
own life difficulties. 

A conduct class can be organized only for 
students who have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves for a multiplicity of reasons to 
school life. All studeats, however, can profit 
greatly by giving them an opportunity to 
solve character situations. The word “con- 
duct” is a misnomer when used to describe 
the class atmosphere or class procedure. 
Students usually display considerable inter- 
est in these problems. The object of this 
work is not to penalize or reprimand but to 
educate students to think in terms of group 
welfare as well as their own. We must be 
reminded that intellectual power and cun- 
ning divorced from moral education are 
greater dangers to organized society and the 
individual than ignorance. 








Why Do Pupils Fail? 


Claude Mitchell 


Eprtor’s Note: Every investigation into the 
causes of the failure of pupils in schoolwork is a 
step towards better understanding of the relation 
between boys and girls and the complex situation 
set up by the school. The following report of such 
a study by the superintendent of schools in West 
Newton, Pennsylvania, suggests several procedures 
which could profitably be undertaken by high- 
school teachers. A. D. W. 


OR EVERY conscientious teacher and 
Fychoot administrator, the problem of pu- 
pil failure must always be a very serious one. 
At the close of each semester there is al- 
ways a list that must be closely scrutinized 
and records that must be carefully weighed. 
The teacher, in general, is very serious about 
this. It is evident that the good of the pupil 
and the reputation of the school and teacher 
are the items of greatest importance. The 
teacher must decide whether the pupil will 
benefit more by a repetition of the work or 
whether the failure might, on the other 
hand, be a grave discouragement working 
to his detriment. This problem often defies 
solution and many mistakes have been made 
in attempting to solve it. Since it must be 
faced and disposed of at regular intervals, 
teachers in every grade and type of work 
have often asked themselves and their su- 
periors, “Why do pupils fail anyhow?” 

If this question could be answered with 
any degree of satisfaction, many of the fac- 
tors contributing to failure might perhaps be 
removed and the failure list might be mate- 
rially reduced. But the answer to the ques- 
tion must necessarily raise a number of dif- 
ferent questions, each concerning a factor 
which might perhaps contribute to it. This 
list would, no doubt, include such questions 
as: 

1. Do pupils fail because of low intelligence? 

2. Do they fail because they have acquired the 
habit of failing in the grades below? 


3. Does it encourage a pupil with a low intelli- 
gence-test score to do better work if he is in- 


formed that his score is low and that the chance, 
for success in schoolwork are against him, or does 
it rather discourage him? 

4. Do pupils, in general, fail because they have 
a feeling or attitude of inferiority, an inferiority 
complex, so to speak, or because they have an 
attitude of superiority, a superiority complex? 

5. Do they fail because they are not interested in 
their schoolwork? 

6. Do they fail because they have inherent 
learning defects? 

7. Do they fail because of physical defects or 
poor health? 

8. Do they fail because of irregular attendance 
at school? 

9. Do they fail because they dislike a subject 
or are unable to master it, or is pupil failure 
more a matter of pupil-teacher adjustments? 


For several years, as the classes come and 
go, the writer has been very much interested 
in pupil failures in high school and in the 
extent to which each of the above factors 
seems to contribute to them. During this 
time, numerous experiments have been set 
up and investigations have been made to 
gather the data, which to a certain degree, 
at least, appear to answer some of the ques- 
tions raised. Each of these questions will be 
considered in its turn. 


I. Do Pupils Fail Because of Low 
Intelligence? 


This question seems to have been rather 
thoroughly discussed and perhaps answered 
to the entire satisfaction of most teachers. 
In this study, extending over a period of 
several years, it was found that the failures 
according to the Otis Intelligence Test 
scores were distributed as follows: 


Taste I 

Intelligence Test Per Cent of 
Quintile Total Failures 

I 5 

II 9 

III 12 

IV 24 

Vv 50 
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From Table I it is very evident that intel- 
ligence is a vital factor in pupil failures, 
since 50 per cent of the total number of 
failures are in the lowest quintile of the in- 
telligence-test scores. But there is still an- 
other 50 per cent of the failures whose in- 
telligence-test scores are higher, and also a 
number whose test scores are in the lowest 
quintile who did passing work. When we 
say that low intelligence is the cause of fail- 
ure we are accounting for not more than 
half the failures, perhaps not even half, since 
some of the pupils in the lower quintile do 
passing work. The correlation between in- 
telligence scores below the average of the 
class and subject failures was .74. To say 
then that low intelligence is the cause of 
school failures is indeed dangerous. It may 
be said to be one of the chief causes but not 
the sole or only cause. 


II. Do They Fail Because They Have Ac- 
quired the Habit of Failing in the 
Lower Grades? 

Table II shows percentages of the group 
as distributed upon the basis of high-school 
failures, grade failures, and nonfailures. 


Tasce II 
Per Cent 
Failed in high school and in grades below 21 
Failed in high school only 9 


Failed in grades below high school only 23 
Failed neither in high school nor grades 47 


From this it seems evident that the habit 
of failure as acquired in the grades is a fac- 
tor contributing to failure in the high school, 
but it does not account for all of the failures 
and cannot be given as the sole cause. The 
correlation in this study between grade fail- 
ures and high-school failures is .65. 


IIT. Does It Encourage a Pupil of Low In- 
telligence-Test Score to Do Better 
Work if He Is Informed of His Low 
Score and Made to Understand that 
Chances Are Against Him? 

At the beginning of the school year, for 
experimental purposes, the pupils of the 
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lowest quartile of the class, as measured by 
the Otis Intelligence Test, were divided into 
two groups as follows: The pupils of this 
quartile were arranged in order of descend- 
ing scores. The pupil with the lowest scores 
of the group and each alternate pupil on the 
list were then given the following notice 
without further comment: 


Dear Pupil: 

Your score on the Intelligence Test which was 
given at the opening of school is LOW. This will 
mean that much work and effort on your part will 
be necessary to keep up with the class. Put your- 
self to the task and show that you can do it. YOU 
CAN IF YOU WISH. 


Principal 


In other words, beginning with the lowest 
score on the list all odd-numbered pupils re- 
ceived the above notice, while the even- 
numbered did not. This divided the lower 
quartile into two equal groups, one receiving 
the above notice and the other not. This was 
the method employed to check the groups. 
At the end of the year, 62 per cent of the 
group which had received the above notice 
passed all subjects, while only 15 per cent 
of the group which were not notified did so. 
The correlation between pupil notification of 
low intelligence-test score and passing all 
subjects was .83. 


IV. Do Pupils Fail Because They Have an 
Inferiority or Superiority Attitude or 
Disposition? 

On the acquaintance blank given each pu- 
pil at the opening of school it was requested 
that the pupil rate himself upon a carefully 
prepared rating card on each of the follow- 
ing traits: intelligence, health, application, 
effort, interest, and initiative. It was then 
possible to check the intelligence rating of 
each pupil against the test score on the Otis 
Intelligence Test. Table III shows the re- 
sults. 

This rating seemed very significant when 
it was found that of those who had failed 
subjects during the school year, 97 per cent 
had overrated their intelligence, while only 
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Taste III 
Quintile 1.Q.’s Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Overrated Under- Rated 
rated Correctly 
I 109+ Impossible 25 75 
to do so 
II 102-108 41 18 41 
III 96-101 60 0 4 
IV 89- 95 100 0 0 
Vv 88- 100 Impossible 0 





3 per cent had underrated it. The correla- 
tion between overrating and failing subjects 
was .70. 


V. Do Pupils Fail Because They Are Not 
Interested in Schoolwork? 

To determine whether or not a pupil is 
interested in his schoolwork is a very diffi- 
cult problem. It was finally agreed that if 
pupils carried books for home study without 
being urged to do so it might be some in- 


/ dication of interest in the schoolwork and a 


desire to succeed in it. This seemed to be 
about the only objective criteria that offered 
any answer to the above question. Without 
the knowledge of the pupils a careful check 
was made upon the honor and failing groups 
to determine whether they were sufficiently 
interested in their schoolwork to carry 
books for outside study. After some care- 
ful checks it was found that 50 per cent of 
the honor group were in the habit of carry- 
ing books for outside study, while only 36 
per cent of the failing group seemed to be 
sufficiently interested to do so. The correla- 
tion between carrying books for outside 
study and being on the honor roll was found 
to be .23. 


VI. Do Pupils Fail Because of Any In- 
herent Learning Defects? 

This has always been a question. Claims 
have often been made by teachers that those 
pupils who fail cannot memorize and re- 
member as well as those who are able to 
pass their school subjects. To arrive at any 
answer to this question, the following ex- 
periment was set up: Each pupil who had 
failed one or more subjects and each pupil 


whose name was on the honor roll was given 
a card with the following words and sym- 
bols upon it and asked to commit as many 
symbols for the words as possible within the 
time allotted. 


Boy X-X Dog XxX- 
Girl -X- The XxX 
Man -XX I 2 

Woman --X A x 

See X- - Is -X 

Little ---X My -- 

Big XXX Brown -XX- 
Am X- 


At the close of five minutes, the cards 
were collected and the pupils were asked to 
write the symbol for the word after it had 
been pronounced. The words were not given 
in the order in which they had been ar- 
ranged upon the card. To test the power of 
retention, without any further notice, these 
groups were again given the same test after 
one intervening day without any opportunity 
of refreshing their memories. The reason 
for administering this code type of test was 
to use a type of test in which all pupils be- 
gan with zero score or knowledge, since this 
code had never been used and there was no 
chance for previously acquired knowledge 
to enter and weight the scores. Table IV 
gives the results. 


TABLE IV 


MEMORIZING 


Honor 
Group 


10.2 


Fail 
Group 
5.2 


RETENTION 
Honor PerCent Fail Per Cent 


Group 
6.4 


63 


Group 
2.9 56 





the 
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From Table IV it appears that there are 
certain habits or abilities wherein honor 
groups differ from failure groups. The abil- 
ity to memorize abstract symbols as shown 
by the above test is much higher in the honor 
group than in the failure group. The wide 
difference in the average scores for these 
groups, 10.2 for the honor group and 5.2 
for the failure group, in this type of ability 
seems to indicate that this is perhaps a 
significant factor in school failure and 
school success. In the ability to retain the 
groups, however, do not differ so widely, 
since the honor group retained 63 per cent 
and the failure group retained 56 per cent 
of its initial learning. 


VII. Do They Fail Because of Physical od 
fects or Poor Health? 


To obtain a definite answer to this ques- 
tion the health cards of each of the pupils 
on the honor group and those of each on the 
failure group were carefully checked. In or- 
der that the factors might be kept as con- 
stant and objective as possible, all cards that 
had any checks upon them were considered 
as pupil defects, even teeth attention and 
teeth cavities were included. It was found 
that 90 per cent of the honor group had 
health cards that were not checked for any 
defects and 10 per cent were checked. On 
the other hand, it was found that 56 per 
cent of the failure group had unchecked 
cards and 44 per cent were checked for 
some defect or other. The correlation be- 
tween placing upon the honor roll and a 
clean health card was found to be .69. 

The data in this study seem to indicate 
that health is a factor of some significance 
in pupil success or failure in high school. 


VIII. Do Pupils Fail Because of Irregular 
Attendance? 


With the groups in this study attendance 
did not seem to be a vital factor, since the 
percentage of attendance of the failure 
group was as high as that of the honor 
group. 


XUM 


IX. Do Pupils Fail Because They Dislike a 
Subject or Are Unable to Master It, or 
Is Pupil Failure Rather a Matter of 
Pupil-Teacher Adjustment? 


In checking the subjects failed in high 
school with those failed in the grades below 
it was found: 


1. That only 41 per cent of the pupils 
who had failed one or more subjects in high 
school had failed a subject of similar nature 
in the elementary grades (For example, 
arithmetic in the grades and algebra in high 
school were considered subjects of similar 
nature.) 

2. That 26 per cent of those who failed 


f one or more subjects in high school had 


failed a subject of an entirely different na- 
ture in the elementary grades 

3. That 33 per cent of those who failed 
in high school had not failed any subject 
in the grades previous to high school. 

From the above data it would seem that 
pupil failure is perhaps more a lack of pupil- 
teacher adjustment and codperation than of 
specific subject difficulty or an inherent lack 
of specific pupil ability. It would appear 
that if dislike for a subject or inherent in- 
ability to master specific subjects were the 
important factors, pupils, in general, would 
fail subjects in high school similar in nature 
to those they had failed in the elementary 
grades. The above results show that such is 
not the case. Whether pupil-teacher adjust- 
ment is a factor is also open to question, but 
since one third of those who failed one or 
more subjects in high school had not failed 
any subject in the grades, it would appear 
that perhaps pupil-teacher adjustment and 
cooperation is a factor of some significance. 

From the data herein presented it would 
perhaps be very unwise to offer or even sug- 
gest any conclusions, since the writer does 
not claim to have investigated all the factors 
that might contribute to pupil failure in 
high school. It is also very likely that in these 
causes there may be some overlapping (as 
between low intelligence as measured by the 
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intelligence tests and inherent learning de- 
fects as measured by the abstract memory 
tests). The partial correlation coefficient be- 
tween pupil failure and pupil self-rating, 
with intelligence held constant or eliminated, 
was found to be .11. This seems to indicate 
that about 84 per cent of the correlation 
(.70) between failure and self-rating is due 
to a common factor, intelligence. On the 
other hand, the partial correlation coefficient 
between failure and intelligence, with self- 
rating held constant or eliminated, was .35. 
This seems to indicate that about half of the 
correlation (.74) between failure and intel- 
ligence is due to the common element of 
pupil self-rating, in most cases overestima- 
tion. 

It is evident that there does not appear to 
be a sole cause for subject failures in high 
school. It is more likely that there are a 





number of causes which contribute signifi- 
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cantly. Perhaps a suggested order of im- 
portance in which they contribute might be 
as follows: low intelligence as measured by 
test scores, inherent learning difficulties as 
measured by abstract memory tests, superi- 
ority attitude or complex on the part of the 
pupil which causes him to overestimate his 
ability, the habit of failure acquired in the 
elementary grades, and lack of pupil-teacher 
adjustment and codperation. 

Obviously this study is not exhaustive in 
that it does not discover all the causes of 
failure. There are very likely a number of 
others which have not been investigated 
that likewise contribute their quota to the 
failure group. Since most of them are likely 
to be of an environmental nature, they will 
differ with the individual pupil and the 
school. 


Spartan 


Young Casimir was hardy as a stone 

With something of the rock’s unloveliness 

And strong dependability, and less 

Of tact than that same object swiftly thrown. 
Although he always seemed to play alone 

He never let his lack of friends depress 

His spirits; from his grin one could not guess 
That he knew hunger more than most had known. 


But food of charity, exemplified 

By lunch for those whose parents had no work, 
He would not ever condescend to touch. 

As I was one whom he had not defied 

I talked with him; he told me with a smirk, 


“T’m used to it ; I don’t miss eating—much.” 
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The Use of Committees to Encourage 
Participation in Social-Science Activities 


a 


Clifford E. Erickson 


Eprtor’s Note: Any plan that assures participation 
by all the members of a class is worth considera- 
tion. The following description of such a plan, by 
Clifford E. Erickson, teacher of social studies in 
the Haven School at Evanston, is sufficiently con- 
crete to merit our attention, A. D. W. 


UT OF THE present economic chaos new 

points of emphasis must come to the 
teacher of social studies. No longer should 
the imparting of social information be the 
chief objective. The emphasis must now also 
be placed upon the development and the 
utilization of social methods of learning. 
The individual competitive methods used in 
many classes may soon be supplanted by 
more collective methods of learning. If our 
new society is to expect collective codpera- 
tion, the schools must be a vital factor in 





developing the necessary social attitudes and 
social aptitudes. Extensive participation and 
interest by the citizens is essential to a demo- 
cratic society. 

Extensive student participation in class- 
room activities has long been advocated by 
those interested in the improvement of edu- 
cation. The improvement of government is 
also vitally concerned with the extent of 
student participation in classroom activities. 
Of course, there are. other reasons for ex- 
tensive participation. It is often said that a 
pupil learns in proportion to the extent to 
which he participajfs in the activities of the 
class. The statement of the value of partici- 
pation is much more simple than the applica- 
tion of that idea to actual classroom situa- 
tions. 

In the conduct of public, and in many 
cases private, affairs the use of committees 
















is rapidly becoming a prevalent practice. 
More and more men in positions of responsi- 
bility are learning to utilize the many ad- 
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vantages of the committee system in gather- 
ing, organizing, and presenting material in 
a comprehensive and usable form. Our re- 
cent presidents have utilized this idea ex- 
tensively. 

But the active use of such committees has 
not permeated into the realm of public edu- 
cation. We very calmly lecture about the 
value of codperation with others while at 
the same time we neglect to use a form of 
teaching which, due to its organization, re- 
quires a rather high degree of codperation. 
In the usual class of today, those reports 
which are given are almost entirely indi- 
vidualistic affairs. The gathering of infor- 
mation, the organization of that material, 
and the presentation to the class is often a 
teacher-initiated affair, carried out by the 
individual pupil. 

An extended use of committees in the 
conduct of at least a portion of the work in 
social science might offer some of the fol- 
lowing advantages. 

1. The use of committees provides another 
sorely needed variation in teaching method. 

2. Greater pupil participation on the part of a 
larger number of students is possible. 

3. Many opportunities for codperation of stu- 
dent with student and student with teacher are 
provided. 

4. Committee investigation makes it possible 
definitely to increase the scope and variety of ma- 
terials studied. 

5. Many provisions for individual differences 
can be made. 

6. The utilization of committees is a step in the 
preparation of the student for somewhat similar 
activities in later schoolwork. 

7. The committee system provides many oppor- 
tunities for student forum discussions. 


Effective schoolroom practices must arise 
from the felt needs and desires of the stu- 
dents. One who uses committees in teaching 
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must always be ready to interpret, initiate, 
and direct the felt needs of the pupils. The 
wisdom of the guidance, the encouragement, 
and the counsel given by the teacher will to 
a large extent determine the worth-while- 
ness of this method of class procedure. 

One of the advantages of the committee 
system lies in its flexibility. It is difficult to 
build a committee structure to meet varying 
needs and varying conditions. Individual cir- 
cumstances determine the kind of adapta- 
tion to be used. However, a specific class- 
room example may illustrate the organiza- 
tion much more clearly than a mere defini- 
tion of the plan. 

The committee idea is being tried in an in- 
termediate school in which the work is de- 
partmentalized in the upper sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. The plan seemed to work 
quite well with students in the upper grades 
and it is now being used with a group of 
students in the upper sixth grade. This is the 
first time that any attempt has been made to 
carry out the complete plan with children 
as young as these children are. They cannot 
be expected to respond as well as older chil- 
dren. It is possible that the plan might be 
just as valuable to them, even though the 
results seem less satisfactory. These pupils 
have been studying history. The basic text 
used is Yesterday—The Foundation of To- 
day, by Homer F. Akers, Dempsey L. Nel- 
son, and Vanza N. Akers. The material in 
this book is divided into large sections: be- 
liefs of mankind, language and records, 
science, government, and fine arts. These 
large sections are subdivided into units 
which serve rather well as bases for com- 
mittee reports. 

After a discussion of the committee idea 
the children worked out a program of com- 
mittees in which three different kinds of 
committees were established. Each kind of 
committee was to serve a different function. 


1. The report committee concerned itself with 
the materials in the book. This committee was to 


1San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
1933, xiv + 467 pages. 


take charge of the units presented by the book. 
The children divided the work of this committee 
into three parts, one part for each member of the 
committee. 

a) The chairman of the committee introduces 
the unit. This summary is necessarily brief 
because the children have read the materia] 
in the book. 

b) The second committee member is to report 
on allied information which is not contained 
in the book. The responsibility for other 
readings, pictures, and supplementary ma- 
terial falls within the task of this member. 
Problems and questions connected with the 
unit are to be discussed by this committee 
member. 

c) The third member of the report committee 

is to formulate a series of activities for the 
entire class. These activities might include 
such things as tests, drawings, maps, or ex- 
ercises of that kind. 
The chairman of the report committee is 
to hand to the teacher a complete outline 
of the activities of that committee a week 
before the committee gives its report. 

2. The review committee reports each Friday. 
This committee is charged with summarizing the 
week’s activities and correlating those activities 
with the section of material under discussion. The 
work of this committee is apportioned by the chair- 
man. Careful supervision, by the teacher, of the 
preliminary reports is necessary. 

3. The current-events committee was to carry 
on the work which had already been done in cur- 
rent events. This committee was to report each 
Friday with a discussion of the current events of 
the week just completed. Each member of this 
committee was given a “field” of current events. 

a) The chairman was responsible for the work 
of the committee in addition to a discussion 
of international affairs. 

b) The second member of the committee was 
to discuss national news. 

c) The third member took charge of local cur- 
rent events. 


Before placing the plan in operation this 
class decided that a set of regulations might 
prove helpful. This code which these stu- 
dents worked out has been of great value in 
restraining some pupils and in encouraging 
others. The regulations might prove of in- 
terest. 

1. No student was to serve on any committee 


twice until every one had served at least once. 
2. All pupils should serve on each of the three 
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different kinds of committees at least once during 
the allotted period. 

3. Students should be allowed to elect the com- 
mittee upon which they had desired to work after 
having met the above requirements. 

4. The committee presentation might be given 
in any form approved by the committee and the 
teacher. 

5. The class should be allowed to comment and 
to offer suggestions for improvement after the 
committee finishes its report. 

6. The report committee should hand in an 
outline of its report a week prior to the giving 
of that report. 


The committees which these children pro- 
posed should not be considered basic to the 
committee method. The type of organiza- 
tion must be varied to meet the needs of 
the materials under consideration. 

A very brief summary of the actual pres- 
entation of material by each of the three 
kinds of committees might prove helpful 
at this point. Much of the material must 
necessarily be omitted because of its length. 
The large section under consideration is 
science. The specific unit under this section 
is Unit 5—How We Got Our Foods. The 
report committee had completed an outline 
of this unit some time previous to the ac- 
tual presentation which came on Wednes- 
day. A summary of the report committee 
follows. 


1. The chairman introduced the subject of 
foods. He attempted to summarize the materials 
in the book. This included such items as food of 
early man, protection against famine, foods of 
various peoples, foods of the Dark Ages, how 
our food crops were made better, and the history 
of food plants. At the completion of this report 
the class asked a few questions of the chairman. 
The chairman also introduced the second commit- 
tee member. 

2. The second committee member gave a short 
talk which dealt with recent improvements in the 
methods used to protect foods. Several illustra- 
tions and pictures were used in this report. A 
short discussion on the use of cellophane for the 
protection of food followed this report. 

3. The third committee member provided two 
activities for the class. The students were asked 
to list all foods which they thought were grown 
outside of the United States. The lists were ex- 
changed and corrected. The second activity was to 
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be finished and kept in the notebooks. The stu- 
dents were asked to make a food map of the 
United States showing the sources of at least ten 
foods. Several members of the class asked ques- 
tions about the sources of such information. This 
completed the activities of that report committee. 


During the week three such committees 
reported upon three units of work. On the 
following Friday the review committee pre- 
sented its summary of the work of the week. 
Particular emphasis was given to the rela- 
tion of these smaller units to the large sec- 
tion. Other class activities, incidental to the 
reports, were also summarized by the re- 
view committee. 

The report of the current-events commit- 
tee completed the activities for the week. 
The work of this committee was divided into 
three parts. 

1. The chairman spoke of the return to the 
United States of the American ambassador to 
Russia, the growing sentiment for recognition of 
Manchuria, and the comments from various coun- 
tries in regard to President Roosevelt's message 
to Congress. 

2. The second member discussed the opening 
of Congress, the work of President Roosevelt, 
and newspaper comments upon the proposed Cope- 
land and Tugwell food and drug bills. 

3. The third committee member discussed only 
one current event. His report dealt entirely with 
recent developments in the Chicago milk strike. 
This strike prevented milk deliveries to the homes 
of these pupils and all of them showed a keen in- 
terest in the report. This report proved of par- 
ticular interest. 


Such a brief summary necessarily omits 
many important aspects of the lesson. The 
various forum discussions, specific ques- 
tions, and varied interpretations cannot be 
presented here. Regardless of the amount of 
materials covered, the adequacy of those 
materials or the accuracy of the materials, 
one outstanding advantage of this plan still 
remains. During this one week fifteen stu- 
dents reported as members of major com- 
mittees. Nearly one half of the class had 
the opportunity to present codperative reci- 
tations. The success or failure of the reports 
depended quite largely upon the extent to 
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which the result represented the combined 
efforts of every member of the committee. 

But it is pertinent to point out the many 
difficulties and disadvantages which must be 
considered before attempting the use of such 
a plan. 

1. A great deal of guidance and personal help 
is needed by the students. The teacher must be 
a partner all along the way. This method requires 
much more teacher energy than many others. 

2. Wise and careful motivation is essential. 

3. In common with other teaching methods, 
the committee plan soon gets tiresome and it must 
then be varied with some other system. 

4. Careful planning and careful execution is 
absolutely essential. Unless every phase of the 
work is very carefully worked out the result will 
be time consuming, uninteresting, and almost 
worthless reports. 





However, an intelligent application of the 
committee method to certain teaching situa- 
tions would seem to be justified. The basic 
ideas of the plan seem to be in accord with 
modern educational principles. Through its 
use, greater participation, more intelligent 
provision for individual differences, and a 
sense of cooperation should result. It is at 
least a short step in a new direction. Social- 
science classes may some day cease pitting 
individual against individual but instead 
these classes will attempt to engage the en- 
tire group in a battle against the enemies of 
society. And, in addition, social-science 
classes may rightfully take the initiative in 
the development of social methods of learn- 


ing. 


On the Air 
Russell V. Burkhard 


“We've got half a hundred clubs in our school, 
but first and last I’m sticking to the Broadcasters,” 
this from ninth-grader Jane to the Inquisitive One. 

“So what?” 

“Fifty-seven sound reasons, and they’re all dif- 
ferent.” 

Here is a real incident from a junior-high-school 
student body that has been pioneering in the wide, 
fertile, unscratched field of pupil broadcasting for a 
sufficient time to prove its educational value. 
Throughout the land a number of schools are doing 
a lot of constructive experimenting in this same 
medium. 

The editorial board of THe CLEARING House is 
interested in promoting the idea of pupil broadcast- 
ing within and between schools. They will make 
available certain space within these covers, to be 
known as the Clearing House Club of the Air. 

Without any dues, fees, contracts or the like 
would you not be interested in joining us? Your 
school does not need any elaborate equipment. In 
fact, nothing more is necessary than faculty leader- 
ship, pupil enthusiasm, and faith in the future de- 
velopment of pupil broadcasting as a sound social 
contribution to the nation. 

It is our experience that the boys and girls of the 
country are keen about the activities of each other. 
We have found, furthermore, that the radio public 
wants to know more about our schools and their 
doings from the very pupils themselves. There are 
many splendid assembly programs going on each 
year, for instance, which could properly and con- 
structively be put on the air for the benefit of all. 


Countless numbers of clubs are continually work- 
ing up very helpful material in the fields of modem 
science, drama, music, camp life, athletics, litera- 
ture, interviews of prominent personalities, and so 
on far into the night. 

Broadcasting facilities will be made available to 
build up eventually some real and regular time for 
pupils to broadcast on country-wide hookups. 

We do need some centralizing and organizing 
force. Hence this notification. Write us. Let us 
“get going.” Suppose you do not know what to do 
but would like some ideas. Fine! You are a candi- 
date for the Clearing House Club of the Air. Then 
again, perhaps you are a veteran in the field. Even 
better. You are another candidate. We wouid like 
to have you share those valuable experiences with 
us. It is by this method of bringing in the “rugged 
individualists” of the nation’s schools that we can 
begin a widening of our service to the community 
in building up some worth-while broadcasts. 

Please let us hear, pronto. And tell your neigh- 
bors. We shall be happy to have correspondence 
from rural, suburban, and city schools. If you are 
an inquiring principal talk it over with one of your 
staff as a possible extracurricular activity. It will 
not be long before you will have a worth-while 
motivating force in your school to weave into your 
regular offering. If you are a teacher in the ranks 
to whom this idea appeals, talk it over with your 
principal or superintendent. We want you as aa 
eventual contributor to regular national pupil 
broadcasting. 
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Making Interests Count in Junior-High- 
School Classrooms 


Anonymous 


Epiror’s Nore: In the following article by a 
teacher in Schenectady, New York, the provision 
for a sufficient allowance of time for the growth 
of individual interests seems to touch on a funda- 
mental aspect of schoolroom procedure. 

A. D. W. 


HROUGHOUT the history of modern pro- 
iceniee education teachers have at- 
tempted to discover, understand, cultivate, 
and use the natural interests of children. A 
great deal of attention has been paid to de- 
vices and methods by which interests can 
be generated. We have heard a great deal 
about motivation. Teachers have shifted 
through the socialized recitation, projects, 
activities, and units, attempting at each step 
to lay hold of the magic wand which would 
hold children entranced and so captivate 
their interest that the real serious problems 
which make teaching irksome would forever 
be gone. 

Probably every device common to educa- 
tion has been tried with varying degrees of 
success in some junior high school. Fortu- 
nately the junior high school is so flexible 
that experimentation in teaching procedure 
is possible without doing irreparable harm 
to the children involved. Furthermore, it 
seems a logical function of the junior high 
school that the teaching procedure should be 
so adapted to the natural interests of chil- 
dren that self-motivation may result from 
a great deal of the teaching activity carried 
on in that school unit. 

The subject matter of the junior-high- 
school curriculum in itself commands inter- 
est. New subjects continually open new 
doors to exploration. The movement to- 
wards general or survey courses, such as 
general shop, general mathematics, general 
language, and even general commerce, of- 
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fers a preview of fields of learning which lie 
ahead. 

The socialized recitation is found so fre- 
quently in social studies and English classes 
that it may almost be accepted as customary 
junior-high-school procedure. Fortunately 
more and more teachers are paying increas- 
ing attention to current social problems and 
are incorporating the discussion of these 
problems in their regular instruction. Like- 
wise, problems of school citizenship, of 
school government, and those pertaining to 
the social life of the schooi find their way 
into the discussion of the class, thereby add- 
ing to the motivation of the classroom pro- 
cedure. 

While the organization of the school, its 
curriculum, its student activities, and its 
regular or customary teaching procedures 
tend to stimulate and use natural child inter- 
ests, there remains much to be done in re- 
gard to stimulating children to self-motiva- 
tion through the cultivation of particular 
interests of particular children and then 
simply permitting the child to pursue this 
interest to some degree of satisfaction. It is 
with this problem that this article attempts 
to deal. 

Without being unjustly critical, it seems 
fair to point out some difficulties that pre- 
vent the junior high school from doing all 
that it should in the way of stimulating in- 
terest on the part of the early adolescent 
child. In the first place the junior high school 
is becoming too much like the senior high 
school. It is overdepartmentalized. Teach- 
ers are fast considering themselves subject- 
matter specialists instead of child specialists. 
The problem of the intense departmentaliza- 
tion causes children to have too many teach- 
ers. It is not uncommon for a seventh-grade 
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pupil to have from eight to ten different 
teachers in one semester. Contacts with too 
many teachers cause the pupil to become be- 
wildered by the different personalities he en- 
counters. Likewise the study of too many 
subjects at one time leaves him too little time 
to develop a lively interest in any particular 
one. He has not time enough to become ac- 
tive in his personal interests and to carry 
them out. Moreover, subject-matter stand- 
ards persistently creep in and tend to over- 
shadow more natural child development. 

In one of Schenectady’s junior high 
schools there has been an attempt to over- 
come some of these difficulties. This plan 
was explained in the February 1932 issue of 
THe CLearinc House by Mr. Roy E. Ab- 
bey. The definite attempts in interest cultiva- 
tion as set forth in this article have their 
setting in the school of which Mr. Abbey is 
principal. 

Theoretically, if a child is to pursue an 
interest, he must first be stimulated and then 
must be given an opportunity to work at his 
interest. Needless to say, he must also re- 
ceive encouragement. Sometimes encourage- 
ment demands an audience. Criticism, posi- 
tive and negative, but always sympathetic, 
must be given if the child is to grow. 

Let us consider these elements in their 
order and attempt to show how they have 
been accomplished in the particular instance 
at hand. 

The setting is a seventh grade. The teach- 
er teaches an average group of children of 
whom there are thirty boys and girls. She 
has charge of the homeroom and also teaches 
fifteen periods per week of their regular 
classwork. This time allotment covers the 
work usually divided into English, social 
studies, and mathematics. The teacher is 
free to correlate and integrate these subjects 
in any way she sees fit, except that she is 
held responsible for covering a list of mini- 
mum essentials in English and mathematics. 

Social studies furnishes the avenue of ap- 
proach to new problems and activities. Little 
of prescribed work in social studies is re- 
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quired of seventh-grade teachers in this par- 
ticular school. The basic belief is that the 
teacher should study the pupils, their back- 
ground, their in-school needs, and their per- 
sonal needs to determine what social-studies 
materials to use and what ground to cover, 
It is generally understood that the teacher 
will aid the pupils in becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the school as the first step, 
She will then touch upon the home and com- 
munity surroundings, including a study of 
city activities and services. Usually the 
teacher deals quite extensively with the his- 
tory of Schenectady and thereby shows the 
development of services which the city pro- 
vides as well as the means of earning a live- 
lihood and the customs of the people in the 
past and present. 

Out of the study and discussion of prob- 
lems in the social-studies field develop par- 
ticular points of interest to particular chil- 
dren. For example, one child becomes inter- 
ested in the music of the colonial days, and, 
being naturally interested in music, tends 
to follow this study in the nature of an 
original research. He may attempt to com- 
pose some original songs. He may make a 
collection of songs which have come froma 
particular period and have dealt with a par- 
ticular theme. Another example deals with 
science. A boy interested in the inventors of 
the General Electric Company, whose main 
plant is in Schenectady, finds great pleasure 
in reading about these activities. He is 
spurred to theorize in regard to some pet 
invention hobby of his own. He seeks in- 
formation from the library on the subject 
and even goes to the General Electric Com- 
pany to discuss his ideas with engineers. 

Such examples as the above illustrate how 
personal interests may have a foothold in 
such a teaching program. The principle in- 
volved is that of the pupil being stimulated 
to action by a regular classroom procedure 
and then being permitted to carry the inter- 
est on to a satisfactory completion of the 
activities involved. This principle recalls 
Kilpatrick’s idea of permitting and encour- 

















aging one activity to lead on to further ac- 
tivity. 

So much for stimulating interests. Every 
good teacher stimulates interests no matter 
what the method used may be. Every poor 
teacher stimulates interests also, but they 
may be of the negative type. The great diffi- 
culty with many teachers and classroom 
situations is that no opportunity is offered 
children to pursue their interests. Time is 
so filled by learning things that there is no 
time left to reflect or to use the things 
learned. Herein lies one of the main benefits 
of the plan being set forth. 

In this plan children are given some time 
to do things they want to do. A definite pe- 
riod each day is set aside for children to 
follow their own inclinations. If they are 
anxious to become more proficient in some 
study, they study. If they want to read, they 
read. If they have some hobby on which 
they desire to work, they do so. The im- 
portant thing is that they do the thing they 
want to do, so long as it is in keeping with 
reasonable citzenship and does not interfere 
with others. 

On one occasion the writer visited a room 
in this school where one group of girls was 
working on a class newspaper. A group of 
boys was composing original music and one 
of the group made occasional trips to a piano 
where he tried out the music to see if it 
sounded right. Another group of boys was 
interested in science and they were quietly 
discussing some ideas they had concerning 
a particular phase of science. Perhaps most 
interesting of all, one boy was working dili- 
gently over a drawing of a machine which, 
he explained, was designed to overcome 
gravity and provide perpetual motion. 

In another room health had been the sub- 
ject of classroom discussion. Several chil- 
dren became interested in divergent phases 
of health and proceeded, with the consent 
and encouragement of the teacher, to ex- 
plore areas which the class as a whole could 
not cover. Two pupils became interested in 
determining how food is handled in stores 
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and what precautions are taken to keep the 
food sanitary. They set out to visit neigh- 
borhood stores and meat markets. There 
they learned about city ordinances, inspec- 
tion, and other precautions taken locally to 
preserve foods. Later the children decided 
that they should become acquainted with all 
the city health agencies, and planned visits 
to hospitals, clinics, day nurseries, and the 
sewage disposal plant. At another time a 
group of boys, being motivated by a study 
of fire prevention, visited the fire depart- 
ment. As a result they constructed a small 
fire extinguisher when they returned to 
school. 

These examples are typical of group and 
individual interests which have been de- 
veloped by simply making it possible for 
children to study about ordinary things in a 
natural manner. Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to a few cases of individual pupils who 
were outstanding in the interests they pur- 
sued. 

The first case comes unsolicited from a 
parent. The boy had recently been trans- 
ferred from a school system in another city 
where he had been compelled to learn his 
lessons in the most stereotyped manner. The 
parent had come to say that his boy was 
happy in his school and that his happiness 
seemed somewhat due to the fact that he 
had time to do some of the things he wanted 
to do. The parent’s conversation follows: 
“My lad is interested in mechanics. I believe 
he will some day become an inventor. He 
recently showed me a drawing of a machine 
which he thought might replace a machine 
now commonly used. He had worked on the 
drawing in school. He had borrowed all the 
physics books (the boy is in the seventh 
grade) he could get and had read diligently 
those sections pertaining to his machine and 
had searched the school library for all avail- 
able material on the subject. Recently his 
class visited the General Electric plant 
where he was introduced to one of the en- 
gineers. The engineer kindly spent a con- 
siderable amount of time with my son, dis- 
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cussing this particular mechanical idea. My 
son came home and told me he would have 
to revise his scheme somewhat. Later he 
again visited the engineer for an hour. He 
spends his spare time working on ideas 
which he gets from his reading at school. 
He never had time to do these things be- 
fore.” 

This budding Edison or Steinmetz could 
be made to thoroughly dislike school as Edi- 
son did if opportunity were not given to 
dream and plan. 

Our second case happens to be that of a 
boy who was a misfit in the elementary 
school. He had been shifted from one school 
to another because he could not behave him- 
self. An alert seventh-grade teacher learned 
that he was interested in stones. Before long 
this boy had transformed a corner of the 
classroom into a museum filled with curious 
stones as well as samples of all local forma- 
tions. He became so well versed in stones 
that he could easily explain the exhibit to 
any one who came into the room. The boy’s 
vital interest in schoolwork coupled with an 
embryonic feeling of self-respect began with 
this individual project. This case appears all 
the more interesting to those closely con- 
nected with it because it was feared that the 
boy was approaching great mental difficul- 
ties at the time he left the elementary school. 
The museum project gave the boy something 
to talk about. It placed him in the rdéle of 
an authority in his own mind and in the eyes 
of his fellows. Others listened to him. This 
was a new experience and he got satisfac- 
tion from it. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
the report of a teacher concerning her work 
for a certain period. They show how in- 
dividual pupils or small groups of pupils 
have grasped an opportunity from a regu- 
lar class activity to follow a thread of in- 
terest farther than the class as a whole. I 
quote as follows: “During the autumn the 
class observed the centennial of the first run 
of the DeWitt Clinton from Schenectady 
to Albany. . . . The class made a trip to the 


Historical Society to secure material for a 
play which they wished to write. In this con- 
nection one pupil became vitally interested 
in the costumes of the period and decided 
to make a sketchbook of all the costumes 
of the period. .. . From the foregoing the 
pupils requested to make a study of old 
Schenectady including transportation, indus- 
tries, communication, education, social cus- 
toms, and recreation . . . two boys became 
interested in the Barge Canal and made a 
model of a tugboat which they saw there. . .. 
Two pupils, after studying the recreation of 
the community past and present, made a 
study of the development of the theater, an- 
cient Greek and Roman, Shakespearian, and 
modern. They prepared many compositions 
and illustrations as a result of their re- 
search.” Numerous other examples filled this 
teacher’s report of her year’s activities. 

It should be emphasized that there is no 
desire upon the part of the writer to infer 
that any good teaching procedure cannot and 
does not draw forth the interests of children. 
The contention is, however, that rare and 
hard to find is the teaching situation in 
which these interests once stimulated are 
given opportunity to reach fruition. The 
problem is one both of method and of or- 
ganization. The teacher can determine the 
method. The administrator will have to de- 
cide whether he is sufficiently interested in 
the real development of individuals to or- 
ganize so as to give the teacher freedom and 
the pupils time to work out their own prob- 
lems. 

The following is a list of suggestions 
given the teachers of the school mentioned 
during the time they were studying the pro- 
cedure they now follow: 


1. Attempt to maintain a friendly relationship 
between yourself and your pupils. Encourage them 
to let you know what their interests and hobbies 
are. 

2. Be on the alert to discover interests. Culti- 
vate the confidence of your pupils. 

3. Encourage pupils to bring to the classroom 
pets, animals, collections they have made, pictures, 
newspaper clippings, and other things which inter- 
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est them. Display these in so far as possible. 

4. Whenever possible bring illustrative materials 
and interesting books for classroom bookshelves 
and bulletin boards. This applies particularly to 
times when new projects are about to be under- 
taken. 

5. Be watchful for interests which develop as 
classwork progresses. Encourage pupils to carry 
out activities which these interests suggest. 

6. Attempt to permit pupils to use class time 
to start interesting projects. Tremendous dividends 
may result from this procedure. 


There is an erroneous idea extant con- 
cerning progressive education. Some critics 
feel that all ideas of interest infer license 
upon the part of pupils. Nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth. In fact license or un- 
counseled activity upon the part of children 
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usually does not interest them for any con- 
siderable length of time. 

By way of conclusion, the writer wishes 
to emphasize one point of child psychology. 
Children do best those things which demand 
their undivided attention. Undivided atten- 
tion comes only when interest is high. There 
is a serious question whether any one, 
whether child or adult, carries any activity 
to a successful completion without having 
whole-hearted interest in it. Once interest 
is stimulated, the most important task of 
the teacher is to keep the flame burning and 
to permit the child sufficient latitude to carry 
his ideas to successful completion under 
wise and careful guidance. 


A School on Wheels 
Willis E. Rich 


A group consisting of Bentley, Kansas, Rural 
High School juniors and seniors, their teachers, 
the bus driver, his wife and son recently completed 
a four-thousand-mile trip which took them through 
eighteen States and Canada. They visited many of 
the important cities of the East—Washington, D.C., 
and New York City more thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively than the others. In the South, they saw Mus- 
cle Shoals; at Gettysburg they saw and heard 
President Roosevelt. In Washington they visited 
the House, the Senate, embassies, the Congression- 
al Library, many other government institutions, 
and the important sights of the city. In New York 
special passes admitted them to the New York 
Stock Exchange and Radio City Music Hall. They 
took an all-night tour of the markets under the 
sponsorship of Columbia University. They went 
through ocean liners, took boat trips. Harvard and 
Wellesley Universities were their hosts and the 
historic points of interest were visited at Boston. 
In Detroit, it was the Ford factory and Greenwich 
Village which took their interest. Two days were 
spent at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Sing Sing prison, Niagara Falls, Coney Is- 
land, Lynn Revere and Marblehead beaches in 
Massachusetts, all these and many other places were 


included in the itinerary. And the complete cost 
of the 31-day trip, including everything, bar noth- 
ing, was $500 for sixteen persons. 

An extensive correspondence was carried on all 
during the school year, beginning in September, by 
the Tour Club. In this way free lodging was se- 
cured for each night, permission was gained to 
drive the bus through the States without the pay- 
ment of fees and licenses and to visit such institu- 
tions as Sing Sing prison; invitations were received 
from here, there, and everywhere to visit, to dine, 
to make excursions. 

Most of the money necessary to finance the trip 
was earned by the members of the Tour Club by 
selling subscriptions to the Wichita Eagle, an enter- 
prising newspaper. 

Bentley is a small Kansas town. Nearly all the 
high-school students are farm boys and girls whose 
horizon consists almost entirely of other farms like 
their own, whose friends are farm boys and girls. 
Morning and evening, year in, year out, their life 
consists of farm life. To such people, a tour such 
as the one briefly described will be a lasting inspira- 
tion, a cherished memory, perhaps a wellspring of 
ambition for a broader and more expansive life. 


Book Reviews 


The Second Yearbook of School Law, 
edited and published by M. M. Cuam- 
BERS. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1934, 96 pages, $1.00. 


A collection of thirteen articles by authorities in 
various aspects of school law. This yearbook brings 
up to date the information about the legal relation- 
ships between the school and the community in 
such matters as teachers’ contracts, school prop- 
erty, taxation for public education, and others. This 
information is well documented by reference to re- 
cent court decisions. 


A. D. W. 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
Fourth Yearbook: The Social Studies 
Curriculum, Philadelphia : McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934, 227 pages, $2.00. 
A series of fourteen articles dealing with (1) 

the theory of curriculum construction, and (2) 

courses of study and curriculum revision in nine 

specific school systems. Two chief tendencies are 
revealed by these articles: (1) the wide extension 
of the field covered in social-science instruction; 

(2) the tendency to organize curriculum materials 

in instructional “units.” 


A. D. W. 


The Education of the Negro in the Ameri- 
can Social Order, by Horace MANnn 
Bonp. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934, viii + 501 pages, $2.75. 


For a number of years the writer has been in- 
tensely interested in this problem to the extent not 
only of fairly wide reading in the field but also 
of making a number of studies of comparative edu- 
cation costs in several of the southern States. This 
book was consequently viewed with genuine antici- 
pation, nor has the reading of it lessened this en- 
thusiasm. 

The author, who is a Negro, has retained an 
unemotional and impersonal point of view. It is 
distinctly a factual study. In the first section of the 
volume he has clearly traced the history of the 
American Negro from the days of slavery to the 
present. 

Part two is a concise analysis of the economic 
and financial phase of the education of the Negro. 
Tables are drawn from annual reports of State 
boards of education recalling such startling facts 
as “Luwndes County, Alabama, in 1929-1930 spent 


$95.93 per white child of school age and $4.76 per 
colored child of school age.” 

In part three the author analyzes several cur- 
rent educational problems: the comparative pro- 
fessional status of white and colored teachers due 
to separate salary schedules, the failure of the 
school to provide for the “forgotten child” the 
same facilities and special services as for the white 
child, and the appalling lack of community agencies 
among the Negroes as evidenced by the high mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. In the two chapters deal- 
ing with the highly controversial field of the rela- 
tive ability and accomplishment of the Negro, the 
author has retained the same objective point of 
view in presenting the results of a considerable 
number of studies. He gives data, for example, 
drawn from the study of the American Council of 
Education which shows that the white “race” of the 
South is inferior to the Negro “race” of the North. 
His concluding statement of this section is signifi- 
cant: “The author would prefer to believe that the 
current psychological examination which portrays 
the intelligence of southern Negro college students 
—and southern white college students—in such an 
unfavorable light is an excellent example of the 
variety and strength of cultural, educational, and 
other environmental factors, but is not a test of 
‘native’ intelligence.” 

The concluding chapter is a forceful appeal, 
growing out of the mass of data previously pre- 
sented, for adequate educational planning to eradi- 
cate the gross inequalities which now exist sanc- 
tioned by practice, by legislation, and even by State 
constitutions, and assure to every Negro child the 
right of free, tax-supported education which is the 
inalienable right of every child of America, white 
and colored. F. J. Brown 


The Sound Motion Picture in Science 
Teaching, by Puitip Juston RULon. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1933, pages xi + 236; $2.50. 


This investigation, undertaken jointly by the 
Graduate School of Education and the University 
Film Foundation at Harvard University, and 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, represents a significant 
contribution to our knowledge of the place of the 
motion picture in a program of general-science 
instruction. 

The study reveals nothing about the “talkie” 
as such, as contrasted with the older silent picture. 
Those responsible for the experiment accepted this 
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somewhat complicated instrument for what it was, 
without making any attempt to evaluate its com- 
ponent parts. It cannot be said, therefore, to have 
made out a case for the “talkie” as against the 
silent picture. 

A series of specially constructed tests was given 
immediately following instruction and again some 
months later, and a comparison of the results was 
secured as between very carefully equated groups. 
A unique feature was the creation of a zero group, 
who had no instruction whatever, to fix the gains 
made by the control and experimental groups. 
The authors were singularly fortunate in being 
able to determine the precise form and structure 
of the instrument used. They also used an ex- 
perimental textbook which they had prepared as 
a basal text. 

The main conclusions reached were (1) that 
in terms of subject matter the pupil-achievement 
increase ascribable to the film “may be expected 
to exceed 20 per cent”; (2) in those facts and 
relationships “specifically dealt with in the films 
used,” measured in terms of the acquisition and 
understanding of this material, “The film-caused 
increase in pupil achievement may be expected 
to exceed 35 per cent”; (3) these gains were not 
secured “at the expense of more important or 
less definable educational values.” 

Significant as these results are, the attempt in 
the introductory chapter to appraise earlier ex- 
perimentation with silent films adds little to our 
present knowledge. The data are not easily ap- 
praised, and to do so in such a summary fashion 
is to give the chapter the appearance of an obiter 
dictum. A critical appraisal of what general-science 
teaching calls for in terms of what has already 
been attempted without this new instrumentality 
would have provided a more useful and a more 
pertinent background for an appreciation of the 
results secured. 

D.C. K. 


The World Around Us, by SaMuEL R. Pow- 
ers, Erste F. NEUNER, and HERBERT B. 
Bruner. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1934, xix + 475 pages, $1.20. 


If the last two books of the trio, A Survey of 
Sciences, are as appealing, as interesting, and as 
educational as the first book, The World Around 
Us, then Ginn and Company has a decided edge 
over competitors in the junior-high-school science 


Their arrangement of subject matter is appeal- 
ing, both to the eye and to the mind. Eight units 
comprise twenty-three chapters covering four hun- 
dred and forty-three pages and including one hun- 
dred eighty-two illustrations. In addition, there is 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEV AL 
HISTORY 


Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 


Carl Becker 


In the preparation of these books, the 
dominant purpose of the authors was to 
write books for the high school student 
—books which would arouse enthusiasm 
on the part of both teachers and students 
and which would produce results. 
MODERN HISTORY has, during the 
three years since its publication, proved 
itself to be a text which satisfies these 
requirements. ANCIENT AND MEDIE- 
VAL HISTORY, published in April, 
1934, follows the general scheme devel- 
oped in MODERN HISTORY and main- 
tains the same high standards of the 
earlier publication. 

MODERN HISTORY takes up the 
study of history at the point where 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HIS- 
TORY ends, and these two books furnish 
an ideal means for a continuous course in 
ancient, medieval, and modern history. 
Each book, however, may be used inde- 
pendently with entire satisfaction. 


Have you examined these books? 
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a five-page list of science readings with a brief 
statement regarding each of the forty-two books 
mentioned; there is an eighteen-page glossary 
which is especially commendable because it gives, in 
addition to the best definition, uses or application 
of each work and the page number where it first 
occurs. 

Each unit is preceded by a title page on which 
the unit title and chapter title or titles are stated. 
Three small graphic illustrations (drawings) de- 
pict some of the important considerations of the 
unit. On the back of this Unit Title-Page is a short 
discussion indicating the purpose of the unit. All the 
unit and chapter titles are well-worded questions 
which appeal to the average mind more than direct 
statements do. 

Each chapter ends with a brief, well-worded 
summary, followed by “Can you answer these ques- 
tions?”—a list of the easier questions to be an- 
swered from a knowledge of the chapter. Fol- 
lowing this are “Questions for Discussion”— which 
are questions of a more general nature and from 
which compositions or general class discussions 
may be asked. For those students who wish to 
go farther into the subject matter, there is given a 
list of suggestions, which may be used for addi- 
tional credit or for extra work in one way or an- 
other. 
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The illustrations are, as a whole, composed of ex- 
cellent photographs or drawings, but in most of 
the photographs no credit is given to the photo- 
grapher. In none of the line drawings and in only 
a very few of the other drawings is any credit 
given to the artist. While this criticism does not 
detract in the least from the value of the book 
to the student, there may be some who read the 
book who wonder who the photographers or illus- 
trators are. 

A. H. Hotyrncer 


New Progress Tests in Latin, by B. L. Utt- 
MAN and A. W. SMALLEY. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934, vi + 122 
pages. 

Objective achievement tests are a necessary part 
of the equipment of every language teacher. The 
Latin scholars of the country have been leading 
the way in preparing adequate tests for use in the 
various years of language study. Among the best 
and most nearly complete series of such tests are 
the New Progress Tests by Ullman and Smalley. 
Naturally they will work best with the Ullman- 
Henry New Elementary Latin, but can easily be 
adapted by any teacher of experience to the par- 
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No. I, Chats in an Employment Office 


To forego a lesser immediate good for a greater remote good—J. Edward Goss, 
personnel director of a large industrial plant sets down his practical experience 
with youngsters of the high-school age. The pamphlet is 40 pp. in length and is 
priced at 25 cents. 


No. II, Basic Facts of English Grammar 
A Student Handbook that effectively lists the common mistakes in grammar and 


provides for exercises directed towards correcting grammatical errors in oral and 


George A. Kuyper, Head of the Department of English, Hampton Institute. The 
pamphlet is 40 pp. in length and is priced at 25 cents. 
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Many favorable comments have been made regarding these books. 


“These books meet the demand for classroom materials in character 
education. The futility of preaching to young people on standards of con- 
duct is recognized, although practiced altogether too much. Richard 
Allen’s book presents a wealth of carefully selected cases arranged in 
suitable form for group discussions.” . . . says George Hutcherson, 
Supervisor in Guidance, State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 
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Volume I Common Problems in Group Guidance 
Volume II Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance 


Volume III Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance 


Volume IV Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation 


Take the series on approval. You have ten days in which to return 
the books if you do not care to keep them. 
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ticular beginning Latin book which happens to be 
in use in the course. 

These tests can be heartily recommended to any 
teacher of first-year Latin who will exercise enough 
ingenuity to use the tests as a tool in so far and 
only in so far as they are appropriate to the teach- 
ing which has been done. 

One of the evils from which we are suffering 
in language teaching is the conscious effort on the 
part of many teachers to cram specifically for 
college entrance board or regents examinations and, 
in places, the effort to have students prepare for 
these particular tests works against the best teach- 
ing and the best interests of the class so far as 
knowledge of the subject matter goes. For this 
reason I think that the use of these tests in the 
course should be left to the discretion of the 
teacher. 

The tests have evidently been prepared with very 
great care and they show everywhere a skillful 
adaptation of the materials to the degree of prog- 
ress presumably attained by the student. 

Rottrin H. TANNER 


Evolution of Business Education in the 
United States, by Jesstz GRAHAM. Los 
Angeles: University of Southern Califor- 
nia Press, 228 pages, $1.50. 


This book on the evolution of business educa- 
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tion in the United States and its implication for 
business-teacher education is the doctorate disser- 
tation of Dr. Jessie Graham of the State Teach- 
ers College at San Jose, California. It is the sec. 
ond in a series of education monographs being 
published by the University of Southern California, 
The book is divided into four parts: (1) state. 
ment and analysis of the problem; (2) early and 
current aims and curricula of secondary business 
education in the United States; (3) preparation 
of teachers of business subjects for the secondary 
schools ; and (4) conclusions and recommendations, 
There is given a particularly useful annotated bib- 
liography of business-teacher education dealing 
with university education for business, junior-col- 
lege business education, business education in the 
senior and junior high school, business-teacher 
training, educational status of business teachers, so- 
cial implications of business supply of business 
teachers, and teacher training in other fields. 
While the book is particularly interesting to 
those who are specializing in teacher training, the 
material contains much that will appeal to all busi- 
ness teachers. The historical background and treat- 
ment of the earlier aims of commercial educa- 
tion give suggestions for the reasons why our goals 
in business education are set up in their present 
form. Without an understanding of this background 
our present muddle of thinking is incomprehensi- 
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book and guide. A complete bibliography is given and the book is usable with 
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ble; with it, we can sympathize with the situa- 
tion and work for its improvement. The section 
on standards set up for commercial teacher train- 
ing is also worth while. This shows us how we 
are lacking in anything like a definite goal towards 
which we should work. This book gives us a good 
picture of the present disorganization of business 
education and presents some bases upon which 
improvement is possible. 
Hersert A. TONNE 


The Method and Technique of Teaching, by 
PercivaL R. Cote. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933, x + 388 pages, 
$3.75. 


During the preceding two decades much has been 
written about improved teaching procedures. How- 
ever, some of the literature on the subject is either 
too general or too technical to be of much help 
to the classroom teacher who is everlastingly con- 
fronted with the question, How? Any sincere and 
scientific attempt to answer that question cannot 
fail to meet with a hearty response on the part of 
progressive teachers. Aside from-a small group 
of teachers who “teach as they were taught” the 
large majority are eager for helpful suggestions 
from students of the subject who combine schol- 
arship with practical classroom experience. Such 


a man is Dr. Percival R. Cole, the author of The 
Method and Technique of Teaching. 

The title indicates the contents of the book. It 
treats of fundamental types of learning—informa- 
tive, practical, and effective—and the principles 
governing each type. These principles and tech- 
niques have been acquired through long experi- 
ence and carefully controlled experimentation. 
Equipped with years of practical experience, to- 
gether with close and careful study, the author 
answers the many “how-questions” by presenting 
well authenticated principles of method and tech- 
nique accompanied by innumerable illustrations 
drawn from actual practice. His book is, therefore, 
more than a treatise on principles; it is a record 
of how these principles have been applied by skill- 
ful classroom teachers. 

We have often heard of the three I’s in educa- 
tion, interest, information, and inspiration, and 
the greatest of these is inspiration. Dr. Cole starts 
his book with an inspiring discussion of stimulative 
teaching. Then he takes up in turn the informative 
lesson, the practical or active lesson, and the af- 
fective lesson. His treatment of preparedness, se- 
quence, interest, and thoroughness are at once il- 
luminating and practical. His chapters on the Art 
of Questioning and the Art of Examining are 
worth the price of the book. 

Through nine chapters the author answers the 
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“how-question” in relation to the teaching of special 
subjects, English, mathematics, history, civics, 
geography, nature study, hygiene, physical training, 
art, music, and manual work. In each instance, he 
illustrates principles and procedures with examples 
taken from actual schoolroom situations. Although 
most of these illustrations are taken from the best 
practices in English schools, they are equally ap- 
plicable to American schools for the problems con- 
fronting teachers of children are similar the world 
over. 
LorrerR BJARNASON 


Children of the New Day, by KATHERINE 
GLOVER AND Evetyn Dewey. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 332 
pages, $2.25. 


The American child of the present day is at the 
center of a world of swift and colossal change. He 
lives in a maternally ruled home, shrunken in size, 
working by pushbuttons instead of human energy, 
and teaching fewer things than its predecessor. But 
these things are more important because they are 
more subtle and count for more. His birth, his play, 
and much of his training and the responsibility for 
his protection are often outside his home. Biolog- 
ically and psychologically the child is the summa- 
tion of slow ages of race and ancestral develop- 
ment. What is the effect of all these changes in him? 

The authors have written this book of explora- 
tion into the significant data which may throw light 
on this question. They have drawn largely on the 
contributions of experts to President Hoover's 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
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Protection. They first sketch the backgrounds of 
the changes in child life; they then consider jp 
some detail the factors of growth and development, 
the transitional home and community, and educa- 
tion in and out of school. They write in the enthysj- 
asm of pre-depression America, bearer of a new 
civilization—“That Kingdom of God on earth for 
which it (America) was discovered.” Because of 
this optimism, perhaps, the book has a wholesome 
message for those of us who have been somewhat 
crushed by the debacle of the past five years. 
WV. h¢€ 


Materials of Industry, by S. F. Mersergay, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, 478 pages. 


The author of this text has been chairman of 
the Department of Industrial Processes of Brook- 
lyn Technical High School almost ever since this 
exceptionally successful school was organized. A 
study of the materials and processes of industry is 
prescribed in this school for all first-year pupils. 
This text has developed to meet the practical need 
for adequate, accurate, and contemporary informa- 
tion for pupils in technical industrial and voca- 
tional schools and curricula. 

The chapters and sections deal with forest prod- 
ucts, nonmetallic minerals, iron and steel, nonfer- 
rous minerals, and miscellaneous materials—rub- 
ber, bakelite, paint, etc. The pages have been re- 
viewed by specialists in each of the many specific 
fields. The text is clear, the illustrations are il- 
luminating, and special lists of technical terms are 
included where needed. P. W. LC 
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A CLASSROOM MAGAZINE: In 1920, Scholastic blazed a new 
trail with the FIRST magazine published for the high school student 
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and for him alone. It offered him three 
magazines in one, a complete picture of the 
modern world—Literature, News, Current 
Problems and Art. TODAY, the 32 page 
weekly is still the only magazine which pro- 
vides both English and History teachers with 
all the current material which their classes re- 
quire. It is purchased by 150,000 enthusiastic 
pupils and used by 5,000 progressive high 
school teachers. 


STUDENT WRITING: In 1923 Scholastic 

was the FIRST to give national honor to the creative artist in the classroom 
by founding the “Witter Bynner Poetry Awards.” In 1927, it preserved student 
work in the First student anthology—"Saplings.” TODAY, the 11th Annual 
Scholastic Awards offers prizes and scholarships in almost every branch of 
literature, and a board of nationally known literary critics judge more than 
25,000 manuscripts each spring. The covers of leading literary journals are 
today bearing the names of writers who began their national careers as 
Scholastic Awards winners. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART SHOW: In 1925, Scholastic founded 
the First nation-wide awards for high school artist and craftsmen. In 1926, it 
added the First annual art exhibit in student painting, sculpture, carving, tex- 
tile, and metal work. TODAY, the work submitted fills eight galleries, includ- 
ing an international section from six foreign countries. The best pieces are ex- 
hibited in larger cities through the sponsorship of the American Federation 
of Arts. The Arts and Crafts Section of Scholastic Awards offers TODAY 16 
college scholarships to young artists. 


INCENTIVE FOR NEWS STUDY: In 1930, to aid future citizens to un- 
derstand the world they will inherit, Scholastic launched the First national 
News Examination, offering all-expense trips to Washington, D. C., and hun- 
dreds of school and individual prizes. TODAY, more than 1,000 teachers en- 
roll for Scholastic’s free News Examination papers; and all students—those 
who win and those who will try again next year—leave this project with the 
real thrill of knowing the news and what it means. 


WEEKLY PUBLICATION: In 1933, Scholastic changed from a fortnightly 
to a weekly publication without raising its subscription rate, thus offering 
nearly twice as much material at the old low price. TODAY, Scholastic brings 
each week more English and Social Studies material than any other classroom 
magazine, at the low rate of 50 cents a semester. It offers, too, the First and 
Only free periodical service, giving each classroom a free adult magazine 
subscription with every ten Scholastic subscriptions. 


300th CELEBRATION: In 1934, Scholastic was honored by an invitation to 
publish the Memorial Book of the 300th Anniversary of American High 
Schools and to help promote the celebration of this important educational 
event. TODAY, Scholastic adds to its ever growing list of educational serv 
ices by publishing this Memorial Book and the Celebration Handbook for 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association. ® ® Subscriptions may be entered $1.00 a year, 50 cents a semester 
by writing Scholastic, the National High School Weekly, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sample copy on request. 
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